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Is she helping or s 
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It’s a safe bet you first discovered Corolla early in your driving career. After all, Corolla 
was introduced in 1968, back when hair was long, skirts were short, and cars stretched a city 
block. Back then, all you really needed in a car was a place to put your bumper stickers. But 
now it’s the nineties. And just as you've changed over the past twenty-five years, so has Corolla. 
Introducing the all-new 1993 Toyota Corolla. With an interior that’s bigger, more comfortable, 
so you can stretch your legs, not your patience. A larger, more powerful 
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engine: And an abundance of safety features, including a standard driver-side air bag} side-door 
impact beams, and available Anti-lock Brakes. Yet with all these changes, it’s still a Corolla. 
Which, after all, is what drove you to discover it in the first place. Take a look at the new 
1993 Toyota Corolla. 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. And discover again 
what you need in a car today. Including that place to put your bumper stickers. 


Loe | OV.O FATS OROLLA 





| We now have a joint checking account. But I'm keeping 
my credit card. Paul asked me which one. I told him it’s a Private Issue. 
He said, “The time to be mysterious is before you're married, not after. 





Your credit card should be a Private Issue’ 


Your credit card shouldn't be like everyone else’. Yours should havea — to your card, your 1.5% Cashback Bonus® award* can really start to add 
credit line up to $25,000. That means when you charge the big things up. And don't forget about our automatic 5% rebate on travel charges** 
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NATION: W hile Sah trea taarentees Florida, WORLD: A tidal wave BUSINESS: For the President, the lines all go HEALTH & SCIENCE: 
Clinton defends his draft record again in Nicaragua the wrong way “Old Faithful” 







HILLARY—A Modern Working Mother 
Personifying a new generation of women, Hillary Clinton is 
up against the traditional model of a First Lady 
Who Will Decide: Five key suburban counties favor Clinton 
Battleground: A closeup look at Montgomery County, Ohio 
The Presidency: Bush's Truman impersonation needs work 


LAW: To the Bench via the Chair? 

The Senate takes up a court nominee some call Dr. Death 
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Andrew demolished the rules for dealing with disasters 
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Amid ruins of its own making, Serbia has a hollow victory 
GEORGIA: No Time for Diplomacy 

Shevardnadze must fight to keep his country together 
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The end of communism in North Korea worries the South 
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Bobby Fischer shows up to play Boris Spassky in Yugoslavia 
BUSINESS: The Recycling Bottleneck 

Collecting trash is not a problem; disposing of it is 
MEDICINE: A Case of Too Many Specialists 

A dearth of general practitioners is hurting U.S. health care 
SPORT: The Commish Gets Beaned 

Baseball’s owners tell Fay Vincent to clean out his locker 
SCIENCE: Dead Men Do Tell Tales 

Digging up historical figures can help solve old mysteries 
TELEVISION: Prime Time’s Generation Gap 


This season’s credo: fun in the 20s, angst in the 30s Hillary Clinton doesn’t fit everyone’s image of a First Lady 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


AY AFTER DAY LAST WEEK, OUR STAFFERS WATCHED 

with delight as Paul Gray “covered” the Fischer- 

Spassky chess match from his dark, smoky office in 

New York City. After scanning 
his computer for the latest wire reports 
on each move in Yugoslavia, Gray would 
spin around in a chair, duplicate the ac- 
tion on a chessboard on his desk and 
ponder the results. In light of such fa- 
naticism, it’s hard to believe that Gray is 
only a casual player of the sport. “Chess 
is a little like ballet in that if you didn’t 
start as a child, you’re not going to be 
very good at it,”” he says. “But the infi- 
nite complexities of the game intrigue 
mea lot.” 

-ascal once said humanity gets into 
trouble because a man can’t sit by him- 
self in a room quietly. Pascal would have 
appreciated our senior writer. “Some 
journalists are outside people who dig 
where no one has gone before and can extricate truth from 
stones,” points out Gray's longtime friend and colleague Ste- 
fan Kanfer. “And then there are the inside people who like 
hanging out in libraries and steeping like a tea bag in the files. 
aul can interview people, but he’s happiest with the door 
shut, reading volume upon volume and imposing his order on 
the chaos of information.” 











Pascal's man Gray: pondering. 





In the 1960s Gray was teaching English literature at 
Princeton but was increasingly restive. He wanted to write for 
larger audiences than academia provided. After joining Time 
in 1972, he became one of the country’s most important and 
prolific fiction reviewers. Gray still reads at least five books 
each week, even though he has lately branched out into other 
forms of magazine work—recording the woes of England’s 
_ royal family one week, penning a hilari- 

ous essay on politics the next. His cover- 
+ story subjects have ranged from author 
* Gore Vidal to ballerina Gelsey Kirkland, 
> from George Orwell to the problems of 

American multiculturalism. 
" What drives Gray to his special level 
of journalism? For one, the sheer brainy 
pleasure he gets from learning new 
things. But it also doesn’t hurt to be the 
eldest child (of five) of a hard-driving, 
self-made business executive, “My father 
was loving and demanding; he let me 
know when | was falling short,” says 
Gray. “So even now when | perform 
a task, the possibility of failing is 
very real. And almost no story I finish 
meets my ideal of that thing I saw flash- 
ing ahead of me when | sat down to write.” We sympathize, but 
fortunately for us, virtually everything Gray writes meets our 
standard for first-rate journalism. 


Aigeeert P Vath 








THE NEW MEDALIST. IT MAKES A FASHION STATEMENT ALL BY ISELE 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


UNQUESTIONED LIFETIME MECHANICAL GUARANTEE 


BALL-POINT PEN, PENCIL Or ROLLING BALL 


SuGGEsTeD RETAIL Prices START AT $22.50 
















































Ask anybody here in 
Mississippi what quality they 
most admire about our 
Catfish. The answer folks give 
is, of course, taste. And the 
story’s spreading. One nation- 
ally known food author 

has described Mississippi 
farm-raised Catfish this 

way, “it’s as sweet as sole, as 
firm as cod, as versatile 

as salmon.” Still others have 
found beauty in knowing 

it’s rich in nutrients. Low in 
calories. And now we'd like 
you to discover what we've 
known all along. Prepared in 

a favorite recipe, there’s no 
better looking fish in the world. 


Fried, grilled, baked, blackened 
broiled or sauteed, Catfish is one of the 
world’s most versatile, best tasting fist 









Raised ona 
gourmet diet of 
natural grains 
and proteins, our 
Catfish are 
perfect, plump, 
delicious 


At harvest, Catfish 
are transported live to 
; processing plants 
iY tig only minutes away. The 


result, as you might 
expect, is a fresher 
better tasting fish 


y ms For our ponds, 
we draw fresh, pure 
water from the 
alluvial aquifers of 
the Yazoo basin 








A fillet of Mississippi farm-raised 
Catfish is low in calories 
Compare to equivalent portions 
of beef, chicken, or pork 


Calories per 3.5 02. serving 


Catfish Fillet 128 
Chicken Breast with skin 171 
Beef Sirloin 158 
Pork Loin 189 





ours must 


pass inspections conducted by 
the US.DC for The Catfish 
Institute Only Catfish of superior 
quality, freshness and taste 

will earn this seal 







Ttyoud like to 
see some of our 
best looking, 
best tasting 
Catfish recipes, 
write for our 


t new cookbook. Its _ | 
16 pages with 20 new recipes 
| 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS | 
cry " 
SATE Decay ae | 


Send a check or money 
order for $2.00 to: 

The Catfish Institute | 
P.O. Box 3900 TM 

Peoria, IL 61614 

Or for quicker delivery, call 1-900-737-FISH. The 
$399 charge covers the phone call, the cookbook 


and this special shipping and handling If you're 
under eighteen, plese 1 prenal petasaon 
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It's the American 
people who are in the 
fight for their lives. 


Barbara Hurley 
Vontelair, N.J 


The 
Fight 
Of His 





THE MEDIA PORTRAY GEORGE BUSH AS 
the underdog in this presidential elec- 
tion [Cover Srories, Aug. 24]. True, 
many polls show the President trailing, 
but they do not accurately describe his 
effectiveness in political activity. The 
“wimp” image is a facade! Bush is a 
deadly adversary, and this campaign 
will be no different from previous ones. 
A more vivid description: a wolf on the 
blood scent of a wounded deer. 
Dennis E. Hamrick 
Fullerton, Calif. 


OF COURSE WE SHOULD CLEAN HOUSE. 
Let’s start with the White House. 

Leonard Casper 

Saxonville, Mass. 


PRESIDENT BUSH CORRECTLY ADMITTED 
that the economy was the main reason 
for his poor approval ratings, but he in- 
correctly blamed a Democratic Con- 
gress and President for the bad econo- 
my of 12 years ago. There were also oil- 
price increases from a unified opec, 
which fueled the inflation spiral and 
contributed to the misery index. If Bush 











cannot correctly identify economic 
problems of the past, how can we expect 
him to solve the present ones? Politi- 
cians will always use selective history to 
keep themselves employed. 
Paul Ryneski 
Kingston, Pa. 


YOUR OUTSTANDING ARTICLES GAVE ME 
confidence in victory by the great man 
seeking a second term. President 
George Bush with Vice President Dan 
Quayle will come through with a land- 
slide win on Election Day. With Jim 
Baker at the helm, this group has just 
begun to fight! 
Lawrence Pellegrino 
Hamilton Township, NJ. 


THE RETURN OF JAMES BAKER AND HIS 
team to run the Bush presidential cam- 
paign is being hailed by many as the 
great hope to rescue the Republican can- 
didacy. A paraphrase of an old rhyme, 
however, comes to mind: All the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men will not 
get George Bush elected again. 
Joseph F. Nowicki 
Downey, Calif. 


IF BUSH NEEDS BAKER TO EXPLAIN EX- 
actly what the President thinks and 
stands for and what Bush would do with 
another term, perhaps the Republicans 
should have nominated Baker for the 
presidency instead of Bush. Maybe ven- 
triloquist Baker should release the 
strings, let the puppet fall of its own 
weight and come forward to speak di- 
rectly to and for his party. 
Lynn Smith-Capehart 
San Diego 


THE PROBLEM WITH THE AMERICAN CAN- 

didates is that President Bush doesn’t 

like to use the / word (economy) and 

Bill Clinton doesn’t like to use the F 
word (foreign policy). 

Irene Bloomstone 

Mount Royal, Que. 


| TAKE EXCEPTION TO YOUR INTERVIEW 
with President Bush. It was not un- 
biased, and it appeared to be an obvious 
attempt to discredit him. I give Bush a 
solid A-plus on foreign policy and a B on 
the economy. I am convinced that when 
it comes to domestic issues, Congress is 
our real problem. 
John Blum 
Carmichael, Calif. 











I RECENTLY CAME ACROSS THE FOLLOW- 
ing familiar phrases from Thomas 
Wolfe’s classic novel Look Homeward, 
Angel: “Pett, older, kinder, gentler than 
Eugene had ever seen her” and “the 
strewn vitals of a watch winked with a 
thousand points of bluish light.” This in- 
stance of borrowing without attribution 
occurred in George Bush's 1988 conven- 
tion address, then the most important 
speech of his career. 
John C. Haac 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SUPREMELY IRONIC 
choice of music for the climax of Barba- 
ra Bush’s address to the Republican 
Convention? The song 7he Best of Times 
is from the Broadway musical hit La 
Cage aux Folles, which celebrates an en- 
during homosexual marriage and the 
male couple’s ultimately successful 
child rearing. Are we being fed a sublim- 
inal message from Bush's party? 
Stephen Zazanis 
Bethesda, Md. 


Focusing on the Status Quo 
THE EXCERPT FROM THE BOOK BY TIME 
correspondents Michael Duffy and Dan 
Goodgame, “Warrior for the Status 
Quo” [Cover Srortes, Aug. 24], has con- 
firmed my worst suspicions about Presi- 
dent Bush—he is a cynical politico who 
makes empty promises to gain office. 
Conservatives and others should not be 
surprised that Bush broke his “no new 
taxes” promise. It was an attempt to 
pander to the electorate. The same can 
be said about his pledges to become the 
education President and the environ- 
mental President. We now know such 
pronouncements to be self-serving ploys 
for election. | hope the President will 
discard his hucksterism and acknowl- 
edge the intelligence of the people. We 
may have been fooled once, but we will 
not be taken in again. 
Lee A. Rowe 
Landover, Md. 


WILL AMERICANS RE-ELECT A MAN WHO 
has put personal ambition above affairs 
of state and the international standing 
of his country? Will they re-elect a man 
who has neither the ability nor the confi- 
dence to direct an election campaign to 
lead the world’s most powerful and in- 
fluential nation? In these unsettled 
times, how the citizens of the U.S. mark 


| their ballots affects us all. 


Eldred I. Medcalf 
Cheddleton, England 


IT SHOULD COME AS NO SURPRISE THAT 
President Bush's main objective for his 
first term was to make it to his second. A 
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WHAT THIS DID FOR CARS, WE'VE DONE FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND WORD PROCESSORS. 


Something is now missing from every Smith Corona — noise. We've quieted the annoying rat-a-tat-tat 
that's been an unfortunate part of typing and word processing for so long. When you include 
our impressive list of smart features and our exclusive Correcting Cassette, it all adds up to 


what we call our Intelligently Quiet™ Series. You'll be hearing a lot about it [Q)intetigenty = 
e 





SMITH CORONK 


TOOLS FOR THOUGHT" 


rmation, write to Smith Corona Corp., 65 Locust Ave., New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Rd., Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1B 1Y4 














foreign political observer once noted 
that the desire to be re-elected is the 
chief aim of the President, and that “the 
whole policy of his administration is 
bent toward that aim, that his slightest 
actions are subordinate to that aim, and 
that, particularly as the moment of cri- 
sis draws nearer, his private interest 
takes the place of general interest in his 
mind.” That observer was, of course, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, who wrote those 
words in Democracy in America in 1835. 
Larrie Ferreiro 
Alexandria, Va. 


Here Comes C-SPAN 


BRAVO FOR THE ARTICLE “NO GLITZ, NO 
Glamour,” about television's c-span and 
its election coverage [Cover Srories, 
Aug. 24]. Cable-Satellite Public Affairs 
Network is an unbiased blessing for mil- 
lions of people who live in a one-newspa- 
per town. Network-news anchors and a 
press that is dictated to by advertisers 
and special-interest groups are nauseat- 
ing. I object to pandering, pontificating 
anchors who try to pass off their views 
as news. Let the media state their posi- 
tion, but to be equitable, have double 
coverage so the audience can make an 
informed decision, 
Libertus Van Bokkelen 
Reno, Nev. 


FOR VIEWERS WHO WANT A DISTORTION- 

free presentation, c-sPAN is the channel 

to watch, Even cnn has caught the “We 

know better than you” arrogant attitude 
from the networks. 

Yvonne P. Law 

Little Rock, Ark. 


An Embarrassment of Riches 


IN THE REVIEW OF SUSAN BRAUDY’S NEW 
book, This Crazy Thing Called Love |Re- 
views, Aug. 24], you noted Hemingway 
was wrong when he said, “The very rich 
are different from you and me.” Hem- 
ingway may have uttered something 
like this during his life—haven’t we all? 
However, the quote is best known as 
coming from the short story The Rich 
Boy by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Joseph A.H. McGovern 
Katonah, N.Y. 


Curing the Vietnam Syndrome 


I WAS DISTRESSED TO READ STROBE TAL- 
bott’s closing lines in an otherwise fine 
article, “Why Bosnia Is Not Vietnam” 
{America Aproap, Aug. 24]. Talbott calls 
for an all-out peacemaking effort, “au- 
thorized by the U.N. but armed and 
manned largely by naro and led by a 
U.S, that can thereby truly cure itself of 








the Vietnam syndrome.” Why on earth 
would the American public agree to be- 
come embroiled in the conflict in former 
Yugoslavia? If the intent is truly to cure 
itself of this so-called Vietnam syn- 
drome, then something is dreadfully 
wrong with the American psyche. Is the 
U.S. not going to be happy with itself un- 
tilit has won a war? 
Stephen R. Ellis 
Hong Kong 


Croatia’s Aims in Bosnia 


YOUR ARTICLE “RUMORS AND REALITY” 
(THe BatKans, Aug. 24] says that Cro- 
atian President Franjo Tudjman 
“shares the Serb ambition to carve up 
Bosnia.” Croatia has no such intention, 
but instead recognizes Bosnia’s territo- 
rial integrity. 

The two republics are engaged in 
mutual cooperation in response to Ser- 
bian aggression. Croatia has accepted 
300,000 Bosnian refugees, mostly Mus- 
lims, even though Croatia itself has hun- 
dreds of thousands of Croat refugees 
created by the Serbian policy of “ethnic 
cleansing.” The conflict in Bosnia can be 
resolved by having the world communi- 
ty assist in the establishment of parity of 
the constituents (Muslims, Croats, 
Serbs) in the central government and 
the creation of autonomous regions 
(cantons) for each. 

Mario Nobilo, Ambassador 
Permanent Mission of the Republic 
of Croatia to the United Nations 
New York City 


Field of Schemes 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL IS THE “BREAD 
and circus” that keeps the masses hap- 
py and gets votes [Business, Aug. 24]. 
Politicians quickly hand over taxpayers’ 
money to satisfy the demands of major- 
league team owners to prevent teams 
from moving away. Baseball is Mom, ap- 
ple pie and the perfect business. The 
manipulation in the major leagues also 
happens in the minors. Even though it is 
not made public, millionaires are said to 
own our local class-A Red Sox team, and 
they do not disclose their profits. Under 
the threat of moving to one of the 13 cit- 
ies they say wanted the team, the own- 
ers “requested” $350,000 to remodel El- 
mira’s Dunn Field Municipal Stadium. 
The cost later jumped to more than 
$1 million, then came down to $700,000. 
The team owners not only demanded 
government grants, but with crocodile 
tears staining their silk ties, they also 
brought out the tin cup and begged for 
$200,000 in donations. 
Henry J. Halm 
Elmira, N.Y. 








HOORAY FOR YOUR STORY ON BASEBA| 
franchises. Although city officials st 
surrender millions of taxpayer dollars 
be anointed a “major league city,” vc 
ers are becoming less willing to be saci 
ficial lambs. The San Francisco Gian 
are moving to St. Petersburg, Florida, 
large part because the taxpayers of Si 
Jose voted down a city council plan 
build a $300 million stadium through 
utility tax scheme. Professional tea 
owners, promising economic salvatic 
by building temples of entertainment « 
the backs of taxpayers, are going to ha 
trouble finding new suckers. 
Dennis L. Wile 
San Jose, Cal 





24). KarenC. 
Shaw of Solon, Ohio, exclaimed, 
“Birth control for beavers? The whole 
idea of trapping female beavers to 
implant them with contraceptives is 
absurd. What happened to the natural 
course of life and death and survival of 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed t 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 


Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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A pie inthe face of flight 
delays, long commutes and 
endless campaign speeches. 


Wouldn’ t it be nice to be one of those amazingly and puzzle games to choose from. To get you started, 


Z. “WZ. we: sunny folks who stroll through life's the first cartridge is on us. It’s Tetris*, the jigsaw puzzle 


~ that fights back. | 
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ET OFF THE BEATEN PATH WITHOUT LEAVING TOWN. If you love driving, | 
youre always looking for a better way to get from here to there. That's the philosophy behind the 
1993 Mazda 626 ES. Because in a class of cars that strives to be average, this car has unique virtues 
and a character all its own. {{ Its elegant exterior echoes the curves of a coastal highway, while the interior 
cradles you in comfort and security. A 24-valve, aluminum alloy V6 is one of the smoothest, quietest piston 
engines in the world. And an agile suspension gives you the advantage in tight traffic. Harmony of style and 
performance set this new 626 apart. Qualities that are at the heart of every Mazda. ££ So take to the road in 


the all-new Mazda 626 ES. And discover how it feels to go your own way every time you turn the key. 





THE 1993 MAZDA 626 ES 

A 2.5L 24-valve V6, 4-wheel disc brakes and driver's-side 
air bag are standard. Antidock brakes are available, as is 
leather-trimmed upholstery? Built at a state-of-the-art plant 
in Flat Rock, Michigan, Best-in-class, 36-month/50,000-mile, 
no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” limited warranty. See 


dealer for limited-warranty details. Fora free brochure, 
call 1-800-639-1000 





CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


oe 


A California wines 
have a bad year? 


B Bordeaux wines 
have a bad year? 


C A National League 
team wins the 
World Series? 


D Fashions that 


highlight large 
breasts are in style? 


E Native Americans 
are featured as 
heroes in westerns? 
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GRAPEVINE 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 


He Plays Well in K.C. 


IF GEORGE BUSH FINDS RECENT POLLS GLOOMY, HE CAN VERY 
well cheer himself up with the rosy sentiments flowing from 
Kuwait. The President is still vastly popular in the oil-rich 
country. So much so in fact that the U.S. embassy there has 
tactfully had to refuse offers from Kuwaitis eager to help 
bankroll the presidential campaign. “We'd rather stay with 
the man we know,” says one Kuwaiti. With such excitement, 
one wouldn't guess that the country is about to hold its own 
parliamentary elections next month. Gatherings meant to dis- 
cuss local politics are now dominated by satellite TV broad- 
casts of the U.S. elections sent via CNN. And despite Bush's 
trailing Clinton in the polls, the Kuwaitis have victory on the 
brain. Says one: “If Bush gets re-elected, we'll slaughter a 
sheep to celebrate.” 





Rethinking the Retrial? 

THE IRAN-CONTRA TRIAL OF THE CIA’S CLAIR GEORGE ENDED IN 
a hung jury last month, but independent counsel LAWRENCE 
WALSH was on the case, immediately requesting a retrial; one 
was set for Oct. 19. Now it seems Walsh is having second 
thoughts about that decision. Reportedly shocked over his 
failure to get a majority of the jury to convict on even one of 
the nine counts George is charged with, Walsh is consulting 
top legal eagles on whether to proceed. He's already feeling 
the heat from George supporters attacking the idea of 
another wasteful million-dollar trial. Besides, a second 
unsuccessful trial could undercut his last major effort, the 
trial of former Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, which 
begins Jan. 5. 


The Mac Attack 


BILL CLINTON’S ANSWER TO THE BUSH CAMPAIGN’S EMPHASIS 
on noneconomic issues has been to show that he, unlike the 
President, has a plan. His latest strategy involves using Mac- 
intosh computers to launch a high-tech assault intended to 
inform voters of exactly what that plan is. Drop by your local 
Democratic Party headquarters, and you too can access the 
Bill Clinton Interactive Kiosk, a multimedia presentation 
complete with moving pictures in which voters can view the 
candidate speaking to a rapt audience on 12 topics such as 
defense, the economy and welfare reform. Voters can even 
take home a printout of the Clinton positions. The program is 
far from boring, but music fans will be disappointed to learn 
that it does not include any saxophone breaks played by the 
candidate. 


Lightening Up 

THOUGH HIS PORTLY PRESENCE CAN BE INTENSE AND FOR- 
bidding, Acting Secretary of State LAWRENCE EAGLEBUR- 
GER is blowing light fresh air into Foggy Bottom with the 
force of a hurricane. One jaw-dropping sign of change 
can be found on the laminated luggage tags used on offi- 
cial trips. Instead of the staid State Department seal, the 
tags now feature the “Little Larry Logo,” a jolly carica- 
ture of Eagleburger, briefcase in hand, tootling off to his 
next destination. a 





STEVE LEHMAN—SABA 


DAYS NUMBERED? 

If Bush wins the election, 
this sheep may be in big 
trouble 


HEAD COUNT 


Looks like two X 
chromosomes and the 
Anita Hill backlash may 
not be enough to get 
more women into 
Congress this year. 


PEAK NUMBER 
OF FEMALE 
CANDIDATES 250 


NUMBER REMAINING 
AFTER 35 STATE 
PRIMARIES 160 


Nothing to sneer at, 
surely, but will the final 
number sworn in next 
term be enough to 
constitute 1992 as Year 
of the Woman? 








THE JOLLY DIPLOMAT: 
Lighthearted tags like this 
now adorn all State 
Department luggage 
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THE WEEKLY 
NEWSMAGAZINE 


TO THE RESCUE: 
Showing concern—and 
clout—George Bush 
picks up a hurricane 
victim—and South 
Florida’s recovery tab 
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With a Little Help 
From Some Friends 


As Campaign ’92 swirls around them, 
Floridians begin rebuilding 


IN BUILDING 11, THE DINGY FORMER HEADQUARTERS 
of Eastern Airlines at Miami International Airport, an 
alphabet soup of federal and state agencies went to 
work coping with the aftermath of Hurricane An- 
drew. goc on Floor 2, FEMA on 3, JTF On 4. CAP, COE, DNR, 
DER, SBA, GSA, even the ubiquitous irs. In the hallways, 
Army Rangers in combat camouflage crossed paths 
with Army engineers in red shirts, sleepy-eyed state 
emergency officials in rumpled clothes and even 
Marilyn Quayle in Bermuda shorts and a ponytail. 
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Twenty-five miles south, in what was 


stead, the Army began checking in the first 


17,000 homeless persons who are expected 
cupy five tent cities, possibly until Christm: 
beyond. “No drinking, no drugs and no prof. 
new arrivals were told. With area residents 
tant to leave their gutted homes, only a fev 
dred had taken up the Army’s offer of shel 
week’s end. 

Torrential rains and mosquitoes made lif 
more miserable for homeowners trying to sav 
last possessions. By Red Cross estimates, 
85,000 homes were destroyed or severely da 
by Andrew’s winds, which topped 164 m.p.h. 
may have to be razed. Insurers, who put | 
payout losses at $7.3 billion, were strugg 
make contact with policyholders and vice ver 
gry homeowners have already filed lawsu 
shoddy construction against firms like | 
Homes, southern Florida's largest builder, a 
vida/JMB Partners. 

For the second time since Andrew tore « 
the Gulf of Mexico, George Bush and his ent 
descended into the heat and bustle of South F 
anxious to show their concern and capacity t 
things right again. Bush promised to rebu 
gutted Homestead Air Force Base, which pi 
about $400 million into the local farm-based 
my, though logic suggested it should be | 
Bush also agreed to waive the normal 75-25 f 
local split on disaster costs; Washington wi 
up the full tab. 

The President's largesse, in fact, went v 
yond Florida. In Fort Worth, Texas, he back 
sale of as many as 150 F-16 fighters to Taiw 





| spite a longstanding policy against such sale 


despite a predictable explosion from Beijing 
gime Bush has taken considerable pains tc 
vate. In Humbolt, South Dakota, and Shallc 
Texas, the President announced the release | 
million in crop disaster relief, as well as $1 bi 
export subsidies for U.S. wheat farmers. 
When Bill Clinton learned of the hando 
quipped to AFL-clo members in Washington, 
I'm a Baptist, so I believe in deathbed conve 
But this is amazing.” Clinton was not alone it 
ing the contradictions. China denounced th 
sale to Taiwan and threatened to pull out of it 
tional arms-control accords. Europeans, wh 
Bush Administration has been browbeating 
ing far too generous with their agricultura 
supports, called the wheat deal belligerent. 
Clinton also attacked Bush for back 
across-the-board tax cut without spelling out 
pay for it. But while the Democratic car 
adopted a more populist tone last week, cha 
ing Social Security and Medicare as he lam 
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Bush for his ties to the rich, he showed he was no 


less amenable than the President to making some | 


political capital on the cheap. As he toured southern 
Florida, Clinton sounded every bit as keen to re- 
build Homestead Air Force Base as Bush. ul 


Untimely Family Ties 


Clinton’s spell of good press ends as 
his draft record resurfaces 


BILL CLINTON WAS ONE DAY INTO A NEW OFFEN- 
sive—accusing George Bush of planning to gut pro- 
grams for the elderly, veterans and students—when 
a fresh disclosure about his draft status forced him 
to play defense again. The Los Angeles Times said 
that in 1968 his uncle Raymond Clinton managed to 
delay the new college graduate’s Army induction. 

Now deceased, Raymond was a Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, businessman and a Republican with politi- 
cal connections. His lawyer, Henry Britt, also a Re- 
publican, served as a principal source for the 7imes 
piece. According to Britt and a surviving member of 
the local draft board, Raymond lobbied board mem- 
bers on his nephew's behalf. He also secured a place 
in a Navy reserve unit, though Bill never applied for 
the opening. The story appears to explain why Clin- 
ton remained a civilian for 10 months, though clas- 
sified 1-A. The following year he obtained a formal 
deferment by agreeing to join an rore program in 
which he never enrolled. Clinton ultimately avoided 
service by drawing a high number when the lottery 
system went into effect. 

While candid about his opposition to the Viet- 
nam War, Clinton has also insisted he never re- 
ceived special treatment. So when the story broke 
Monday, he appeared momentarily rattled. Initially, 
he said “everyone involved” in the account is now 
dead, which is inaccurate. Then he alternately de- 
nied the import of the piece and maintained that he 
had already explained his behavior fully. Until Fri- 
day, his aides claimed Clinton was and is unaware 
of his uncle's activities—whatever they might have 
been. But then came a report in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat-Gazetle quoting a retired naval reserve officer, 
Trice Ellis Jr., as saying he himself had told Clinton 
of Raymond's efforts in March of this year. The can- 
didate conceded that the report was true. 

The latest challenge to Clinton’s credibility not 
only diverted attention from his aggressive cam- 
paign message but also gave the opposition a new 
opportunity to attack. “He is going to have to come 
clean,” huffed Dan Quayle, mauled himself in 1988 
because he had found sanctuary in the National 
Guard. i 


Breaking the Siege _ 


At last, California has a budget. But 
nobody’s happy. 


“THERE IS A POINT AT WHICH YOU JUST HAVE TO 
give the terrorist what he asks for because the hos- 
tages are tired,” sighed Democratic assemblywom- 


an Delaine Eastin. And so California’s Democrat- 
controlled legislature wearily acceded to most of 
Republican Governor Pete Wilson’s hard-nosed 
school-spending cuts and at last produced a bal- 
anced $57.4 billion state budget. Wilson’s signature 
at 1:45 a.m. Wednesday, Sept. 2, half an hour after 
the approving vote, concluded a fiscal tug-of-war 
that had locked the state in financial limbo for 63 
days. Out of cash since July 1, Sacramento issued 
1.5 million tous worth a total of $3.4 billion—at least 
when state employees or dependent-care workers 
could find a bank willing to cash them. Among those 
cut off altogether: thousands of suppliers and con- 
tractors, state medical-insurance (Medi-Cal) recipi- 
ents and California State University students on fi- 
nancial aid. 

After all that duress, Californians might have 
expected a polished gem of a budget. What they got 
instead was a very rough stone that cuts local gov- 
ernments by $1.3 billion, welfare payments by an 
average of 6% and, most brutally of all, education 
funding by nearly $2 billion, or 2.2%, Even though 
Wilson agreed to an intricate 11th-hour compro- 
mise that spread some school cuts over two years— 
despite the objection of major education groups— 
the Governor was judged to have won most every- 
thing else in his battle for an all-cuts, no-new-taxes 
budget in line with what he called “our hardest 
times since the Great Depression.” With two years 
to go before his own re-election challenge, he out- 
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FEELING A DRAFT: 
As Clinton greeted 
students ona 
campaign swing 


through Georgia, new 


questions about his 
military record arose 


eo a 
661 think we 
ought to slink 
out of town 
and hope we 
don’t run into 
any voters. 99 
—California G.O.P. 
State Senator Frank 
Hill, after the state’s 


budget crisis was 
resolved 
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DAZED SURVIVORS: 
Indira Bermudez and 
her baby daughter in 
the wreckage of their 
house on the coast of 
Nicaragua 
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toughed legislators who ultimately cringed at possi- 
ble voter reaction against them this November. “For 
the first time in my 10 years here, | was embar- 
rassed to be a member of the legislature,” admitted 
Republican senator Frank Hill. Lamented a forlorn 
Democratic assemblyman; “We might as well have 
painted targets on our foreheads.” a 


ET CETERA 

OUT OF THE WOODS Despite a vow that he would nev- 
er surrender, white supremacist Randy Weaver 
quit his mountain cabin in northern Idaho, ending 
an 11-day siege that resulted in the deaths of his 
wife Vicki, his son Samuel and a deputy U.S. mar- 
shal, William Degan. Weaver's defiance began in 
January 1991, when he failed to appear in court on 
charges of selling two shotguns to an undercover 
agent. Nineteen months later, those charges have at 
least one additional count: assaulting a federal offi- 
cer. Gerry Spence, who represented former Philip- 
pine first lady Imelda Marcos, will defend Weaver. 


A Calamitous Plague 
On All Our Houses 


Nicaragua’s lethal tsunamis are the 
latest disaster to hit the planet 





“NATURAL” IS NOT A WORD THAT LINKS LOGICALLY 
with “disaster.” But together the words emphasize 
how little control humans have over the events they 
describe. Almost without pause, nature lately has 
shattered, crushed and flooded the earth with a se- 
ries of cataclysms that have killed hundreds, caused 
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incalculable damage and left survivors shaken. 

On the same day in mid-August, a volcano erupt- 
ed in Alaska, an earthquake hit near Alaska’s Andre- 
anof Islands and another rocked Kyrgyzstan in the 
former Soviet Union. Two weeks ago, Hurricane An- 
drew hit the Bahamas, then ripped through Florida 


| and Louisiana. Last week the chain of disasters con- 





tinued. Tropical Storm Polly drenched eastern China 
and killed at least 150 people. Typhoon Omar, which 
had earlier raked Guam, headed for the Philippines. 
In Afghanistan flash floods swept through the valleys 
of the Hindu Kush, leaving hundreds dead or 
missing. 

Probably the most spectacular of the week's 
calamities began with a major earthquake under the 
Pacific Ocean 30 miles off the west coast of Nica- 
ragua. The temblor spawned tsunamis, commonly 
known as tidal waves, that towered as high as 45 ft. 
in spots and rolled over dozens of small towns 
along 200 miles of coast. Surging inland, the waves 
crushed houses and hotels and swept people out to 
sea. Nicaraguan civil defense officials said 116 were 
killed and 150 missing. 

Managua called urgently for international assis- 
tance, and several countries, including the U.S., re- 
sponded with money and supplies. President Vio- 
letta Chamorro also asked Washington to resume its 
assistance program, which was abruptly cut off last 
spring to underline U.S. displeasure over the con- 
tinuing political influence of leftist Sandinistas. ™ 


What Liberalization? 


Adissident’s arrest may indicate 
China is not ready for reform 

“T AM HERE TO STRENGTHEN THE BRIDGE BETWEEN 
those who were forced to flee and those who have 


carried on the struggle from within,” said dissident 
student leader Shen Tong in a statement prepared 
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a. 
PALL AST 
@ gels 
MOHICANS 


COMING THIS FALL TO THEATRES EVERYWHERE. 





Shen Tong, right, and 
Ross Terrill, his friend 
and adviser, both in 
trouble with the 
Chinese government. 


for a press conference in Beijing. But the flamboy- 
ant pro-democracy activist, one of the first to flee to 
the U.S. after the 1989 crackdown, never made it to 
the briefing. In a predawn swoop on his mother’s 
home, police hauled off Shen and two Chinese sup- 
porters for questioning. Two French journalists he 
had hired to shoot a video of his odyssey were de- 
ported to Hong Kong. A day later, Boston-based Si- 
nologist Ross Terrill, author of several books on 
China and Shen's adviser, was detained and subse- 
quently expelled from the country, accused of “ac- 
tions incompatible with his status as a tourist.” 
During his three years of exile in Boston, Shen, 
24, organized groups opposed to the Beijing govern- 
ment. At the end of July, he returned legally to the 
mainland, where he traveled freely and met dis- 
creetly with underground groups and government 











critics. Even though some of the groups argued that 
they should now support Deng Xiaoping, who is try- 
ing to dismantle the Stalinist economy, Shen insist- 
ed on setting up a Beijing branch of the U.S.-based 
Democracy for China Fund, a dissident organiza- 
tion that he heads. 

Shen’s daring move may have been calculated to 
test the sincerity of Beijing’s latest public relations 
campaign. To help modernize the country, Chinese 
authorities have been wooing students home from 
overseas. Shen's arrest could discourage the stu- 
dents from returning, and it might also galvanize 
support in the U.S. Congress for a bill that would al- 
low them green-card status. td] 


Fires in the Night 
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spray sparks across Germany: at week’s end, more 
than 150 attacks on asylum-seeking foreigners had 
been registered since the mayhem began. In Ketzin, 
10 miles from Berlin, 44 Aus/dnder barely escaped 
with their lives when the building they inhabited was 
razed by torch throwers. Official calls for special po- 
lice powers to confront the skinheads and neo-Nazis 
did not seem to deter anyone. Although there was no 
breakdown in civic order, the attacks reached to the 
front door of the government: right-wingers threw 
fire bombs at a house of asylum seekers a mile from 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Bonn office. 

While the shelters burned, however, the politi- 
cians continued to fiddle. In principle, a move to 
change Germany's liberal asylum laws is closer, 
since the opposition Social Democrats agree that a 
constitutional amendment is needed. In fact, most of 
Bonn’s energy went into fighting over spp charges 
that the government has deliberately dawdled on 
processing and deporting unworthy asylum seekers 
to keep the pressure on for the legal change. 2 


ET CETERA 
CLEARING THEAIR Using poison gas has been a viola- 
tion of international law since 1925, but stocking 
national arsenals with it has not. The 39-nation 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva filled some 
loopholes last week when it finished work, after 24 


| years of negotiation, on a new treaty. It outlaws pro- 


duction, stockpiling and transfer of chemical weap- 
ons, and will take effect after 65 nations have signed 
it. Some states will refuse to sign; others, like Rus- 
sia, will hesitate because scrapping chemical weap- 
ons will be so expensive. For the U.S., which will 
sign, the price tag will be more than $6 billion. 


SCRAP METAL As Russia dismantles thousands of 
nuclear warheads, a dangerously large stock of 
highly enriched uranium is piling up. The U.S. an- 
nounced it plans to buy at least 80 metric tons of the 
weapons-grade uranium over the next several years. 
It will be diluted and resold as fuel for commercial 
nuclear power stations. The deal—no price attached 
yet—will help keep the uranium out of the wrong 
hands and provide funds for the Russians to invest in 
improving the safety of their nuclear power plants. 
The U.S. will benefit from a long-term supply of rela- 
tively low-cost fuel for its power stations. 


A Spate of 
Bad Numbers 





German right-wingers spearhead 
scores of attacks against foreigners 


FOR GERMAN RIGHT-WING RADICALS, THE INCENDI- 
ary of choice is the Molotov cocktail. Instead of hit- 
ting their target and burning out, however, the ones 
hurled two weeks ago in Rostock have continued to 
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Most of the economic indicators 

bode ill for Bush in November 

AT LEAST GEORGE BUSH DOES NOT HAVE TO CON- 
tend with the twin curses of double-digit interest 


rates and inflation that poisoned Jimmy Carter’s 
1980 re-election bid. Unfortunately for the Presi- 








dent, the economic parallels with 
the last Democrat to occupy the 
White House begin to multiply af- 
ter that. As Carter entered the final 
two months of his campaign, he 
faced a 7.5% unemployment rate. 
Bush is looking at 7.6%. In the fall 
of 1980, the nation’s economy was 
dead in the water. Based on the lat- 
est round of indicators, so will it be 
for Bush, who finds himself sad- 
dled with numbers virtually impos- 
sible to correct before November. 

Factory orders fell in July. So 
did sales of new homes, which 
went down for the fourth time this 
year, despite the lowest mortgage- 
interest rates in 19 years. Consum- 
er confidence has retreated 20% 
since June, back to the depressed levels of March. 
Now the Census Bureau has reported that more 
Americans were living in poverty in 1991 than in 
any other year since 1964. 

As bad as this news is for Bush, even more 


June — Dec. 
1990 


troubling is that so few correctives are available | 


to him between now and Nov. 3. Hamstrung by 
an enormous deficit and a weak dollar, the 
President's one policy weapon, say economists, 
is his ability to convince the public that he has a 
credible economic plan for the next four years— 
something recent polls suggest he has not yet 
done. a 


Awkward Timing 


Though apparently over, the GM 
strike cut into sales—and profits 


LABOR RELATIONS IN THE 1990S COULD BOIL DOWN TO A 
collision between an irresistible force (worker de- 
mands for job security) and an immovable object (in- 
dustry insistence on lower operating costs). General 
Motors and the United Auto Workers have just been in 
such a collision. A job action that began among 2,300 
workers at a GM body-stamping plant in Lordstown, 
Ohio, expanded to nine GM assembly plants before the 
two sides finally reached a tentative settlement. It had 
idled 42,000 workers over the issue of the company’s 
right to determine which jobs would be eliminated un- 





der a sweeping corporate restructuring scheduled to | 


cut 74,000 hourly and salaried jobs by 1994. 

On the surface, the strike was spurred by GM’s de- 
cision to close down a tool-and-die shop—but both 
sides know that larger issues are at stake. What the 
corporation insists is a drive to banish outmoded 
practices that have made its factories the least effi- 
cient in the auto industry is perceived by the union as 
an effort to eliminate jobs. Dave Kimmel, president of 
uaw Local 1714, said his members received support 
from workers at distant plants whose weekly in- 
comes are dropping from $700 to $200 a week. “Job 
security is important to everybody,” he said. But the 
strike also came at an awkward time for the automak- 
er. With stocks of the best-selling Saturn nearly de- 
pleted, GM had been losing between $1 million and $2 
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million a day, which still might doom the company to 
its eighth consecutive quarter in the red, the longest 
dry spell in corporate history. = 


ET CETERA 

SETTLING AN EMBARRASSING SUIT Generations of 
Americans, it once seemed, could count not only on 
death and taxes but also on Sears, Roebuck & Co. Faith 
in the department-store chain was shaken in June 
when the California attorney general accused Sears 
auto-repair centers of performing second-rate or un- 
necessary work. Sears soon faced 19 class-action suits 
and the possibility that all of its 72 auto shops in Cali- 
fornia would be closed. But last week the legendary 
retailer announced a $15 million settlement, includ- 
ing refunds of $50 and up to auto customers who had 
counted themselves among Sears’ suckers. 


HEALTH & SCIENCI 


Grim Fallout from 
Chernobyl 


Sooner than expected, cancer begins 
to hit children who were downwind 


ONE OF THE MOST DISTURBING PREDICTIONS FOL- 
lowing the near meltdown of the Chernobyl nuclear 
power plant on April 26, 1986, was that cancer cases 
would eventually begin to rise in areas affected by 
fallout from the accident. What no one suspected 
was that it would happen so soon, or that many of 
the first victims would be children. Two reports in 
Nature, one by the World Health Organization and 
one by health officials in Belarus, the ex-Soviet re- 
public that was immediately downwind from Cher- 
nobyl on that fateful day, indicate that childhood 
thyroid cancer has skyrocketed from an average of 
four cases a year to about 60. Most severely affected 
was the Gomel region, hit first by the radiation: the 
thyroid cancer rate there is now about 80 times the 
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DOWN OR FLAT: 
Not much to 
cheer about in the 
numbers 
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With OS/2 2.0, you wont 


need one of these. 


If you run more than one application at a time with 
DOS and Windows” brace yourself. When one applica- 
tion fails, the entire system can fail. Its called a crash, 
but most people call it worse than that. Because each 
time it happens, you have to reboot your computer. If 
you didn’t save what you were working on, you simply 
have to do it again. So every crash could be a huge 
crush. And a huge waste of time. 

OS/2° 2.0 is different, because OS/2 Crash 
Protection” helps shield applic ations from each other. 
In other words, each running applic ation is self- 
contained, so if one goes down it won't affect the others 
or the operating system. No frequent systemwide 
crashes like in Windows. So you won't lose all your 
valuable work. Not to mention time. And OS/2 can also 
save you money, because for less than the cost of DOS 
and Windows, you get the capabilities of both. Plus all 
the added benefits of OS/2 2.0—including Adobe Type 
Manager” 

OS/2 2.0 lets you work like you never could before. 
And OS/2 Crash Protection helps keep 
it all from coming to a crashing halt. 

For an IBM authorized dealer near 
you, or to order OS/2 2.0 from IBM— 
at special promotional prices of $79 for 
Windows users and $99 from any DOS— 
call 1 800 3-IBM-OS2? 


Introducing 


OS/2 Crash Protection. 


+ Runs DOS, Windows and OS/2 applications from a single system. 
+ OS/2 Crash Protection helps shield applications from each other. 

+ No need to reboot your computer if an application fails. 

+ Supported on most IBM-compatible 386 SX PCs and above. 

+ OS/2 2.0 upgrade: $79 from Windows, $99 from any DOS* 








OLD UNFAITHFUL: This 
Northern California 
geyser seems to go off 
its timing whenever a 
major earthquake is 
on the way 
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world average. “The only rea- 
sonable explanation,” write 
the Belarus officials, “is that it 
is a direct consequence of the 
accident at Chernobyl.” 

In retrospect, the phenom- 
enon makes sense: the thy- 
roid gland tends to concen- 
trate iodine ingested by the 
body, and radioactive iodine 
was released in bulk during 
the accident. Moreover, radia- 
tion is known to cause thyroid 
cancer, and children are espe- 
cially susceptible. But previ- 
ous studies of nuclear acci- 
dents in Britain and the U.S. 
and studies of nuclear-weap- 
ons testing in Japan and the 
South Pacific have failed to prove a fallout-cancer 
correlation conclusively. The probable difference 
this time: the radiation was more highly concen- 
trated and hit a heavily populated area. & 


Quake Predictor 


Changes ina geyser’s timing may 
mean the earth is about to move 


GEYSERS LIKE OLD FAITHFUL FIRE FOUNTAINS OF 
steaming water from the earth at impressively regu- 
lar intervals. When the intervals change, though, it 
may be time to stop being impressed and start run- 
ning for cover. According to a report in Science, the 
interval between one geyser'’s eruptions, at least, 
tends to fluctuate before a major earthquake takes 
place. The only catch: the quakes happen far away. 
The report is based on a study of a geyser near 
Calistoga, a town in Northern California’s wine 
country noted for its hot springs. Two scientists, 
now at Washington’s Carnegie Institution, analyzed 
the timing of eruptions from 1973 to 1991, They 
found that the schedule was disrupted one to three 
days before each of the three biggest earthquakes 
of the period in the region. Just before the devas- 
tating Loma Prieta quake that hit the San Francis- 





co area during the 1989 World Series, for example, | 


the time between eruptions jumped from 90 to 150 
minutes, Because the quakes occurred up to 250 
km (155 miles) from the geyser, the data are not 
very helpful in warning the public, but they do sup- 
port the idea that earthquakes result from under- 
ground stresses ranging over wide areas, not just 
along local faults. a 


What Has Four Legs... 


Awoman’s trouble naming animals 
helps show how the brain works 
NEUROLOGISTS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS LEARNED LONG 
ago that brain injuries can be a powerful tool for in- 
vestigating how human thought and memory are or- 
ganized. A case study by two Johns Hopkins re- 
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searchers, reported in Nature, is but the la 
example. A 70-year-old retired librarian who 
fered such an injury developed a remarkable sy 
tom: she lost the ability to name animals, though 
could still name other living things, such as pla 
and inanimate objects. Nor could she assign phys 
attributes to animals—she could not, for example, 
swer the question “What color is an elephant?” 
she could answer nonphysical questions, al 
whether a given animal lived on land or in the se 
whether it was normally kept as a pet. And w 
shown a picture of, say, a lion with a horse's he 
she could tell right away that the two didn’t mate! 

So what does it mean? Evidently, the brain 
distinct systems for classifying different types o1 
jects, and it stores categories of information, s 
as physical versus nonphysical characteristics 
different ways. Moreover, the study shows that 
brain has two classification systems, one langu 
based and one sight based, and that one can be 
stroyed while the other stays intact. 


ET CETERA 

TRANSPLANT TROUBLE The still anonymous 35-y 
old man who received a baboon’s liver in June is 
doing well. The problem is infection, not reject 
Dye injected into his bile ducts to make them s! 
up on X rays apparently caused the infection, 
the patient’s immune system, weakened by a 
rejection drugs, could not easily fight it. High d 
of antibiotics reduced the resulting fever. But w 
tests showed the liver was excreting too little | 
the man’s condition was downgraded to critica 
similar transplant on another patient was p 
poned until doctors resolve the situation. 


TV’s Luminaries Leap 
All Over the Veep 


After weeks of criticism, they use tl 
Emmy show to flail Quayle 


“DAN QUAYLE IS LIKE THE ASSISTANT ON THE 
Vegas TV show: you let him answer the phone, bu 
does not drive the T-bird.” Thus spake Emmy er 
Dennis Miller in Pasadena, California, during ‘1 
annual orgy of self-congratulation. Miller was on 
the milder critics of the Vice President, Savona 
of the small screen ever since he denounced the “ 
tural élite” of Hollywood. In Quayle’s eyes, the sir 
that group are best exemplified by its embrace of 
gle parenthood in the cas sitcom Murphy Brow 
and now the Emmys as well, where stars revele 
striking back at Indiana’s favorite son. 

Comedian Richard Lewis observed in 
stream-of-anxiousness style, “I have this recurs 
dream. Quayle is President, and he’s doing Brin! 
and he’s panicked, and he’s saying, ‘Does Swe 
have a king or a maitre d’?’” A Johnny Carson t 





The bus stops here. 











You are part of 
a generation that has 
been raised and fed 
on 0-60 times, horse- 


power and skid pad 





results, And yet for 
some inexplicable 


reason, the moment 





you have kids, car 
companies expect 
you to settle for some 
oversized, ungainly 
minivan that’s about 
as much fun to drive 
as a bus. 

Well, at Nissan, 


we believe that par- 


ents have enough sac- 


rifices to make. The 


Nissan Motor Corporation in U.S.A 


pleasure of driving 
shouldn't be one of 
them. Which is why 
we designed the new 
Nissan * Quest “to be as 
fun to drive as the 
sedan you now own. 
Slip behind the 
wheel of the Nissan 
Quest and you im- 
mediately notice an 
absence of the sway- 


ing motion minivan 
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are known for. A 


front stabilizer bar 


keeps it level during 
cornering or lane 
changes. And an 
independent front 


suspension allows 





each front wheel to 


react independently 





to the road surface 


for exceptional 


tighter and quicker 
steering response. 
If you think the 
Nissan Quest has an 
appetite for curves, 
however, you'll find 
it’s positively fam- 


ished when it comes 





No other mini- 
van has more stan- 
dard horsepower" 
Period. And it’s the 
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both V6 power and 


front-wheel drive. 
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feeling that you're 
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front-wheel drive 
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ute included puckish Robin Williams’ suggestion 
that the Vice President was “one taco short of a 
combination plate.” But the heaviest hits came from 
Murphy Brown's heavies: actress Candice Bergen (“I 
would like to thank our writers for not only writing 
these great words but spelling them correctly”) and 
creator Diane English (“As Murphy herself said, ‘I 
couldn't possibly do a worse job raising my kid 
alone than the Reagans did with theirs’ ”’). 

Quayle insisted that he never disparaged single 
mothers and that anyone who said otherwise was 
lying. But his slam of Murphy Brown as a promoter 
of such a choice remains a matter of record. a 


Charitable Conspiracy 


A judge finds M.1.T. and the Ivy 
League guilty of price fixing 


FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS THE EIGHT IVY LEAGUE 
colleges and M.L'T., as well as dozens of other private 
institutions, mostly in the Northeast, agreed that 
they would not try to outbid one another for talented 
students who needed financial assistance. Each 
spring this so-called Overlap Group, led by M.LT. and 
the Ivies (Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton and Yale), would 
share information about needy students accepted by 
more than one of the member schools, working out a 
standard financial-aid package. Last year the Justice 
Department charged that this practice violated U.S. 
antitrust laws by suppressing competition among 
the schools. Almost all members of the group signed 
consent decrees agreeing to stop the practice. Only 
M.LT. fought back. Last week Chief U.S, District 
Judge Louis Bechtle in Philadelphia barred M.LT. 
from “any combination or conspiracy” with other 
colleges in setting education prices. 

Said Charles James, the Justice Department's 
lawyer: “Students and their families are entitled to 
the full benefits of price competition when they pick 
a college.” But M.LT. President Charles Vest 
warned that the decision would make it harder for 
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colleges to admit students without regard to finan- 
cial need and “effectively erode the freedom of op- 
portunity to get a college education, regardless of 
income.” The decision, which M.I.T. has vowed to 
appeal, could encourage lawsuits by students de- 
nied financial aid at any of the nine schools. be 


Documenting Pain 





Scared Silent sounds a shocking 
alarm on child abuse NO “A,” JOSE 
COORDINATED PROGRAMMING BY ALL THREE TELEVI- When he trotted 
sion networks and the Public Broadcasting System out to right field at 
is usually reserved for momentous occasions or na- the top of the 
tional emergencies. Thus it was telling that a docu- opening inning 
mentary, Scared Silent: Exposing and Ending Child last Monday, tal- 
Abuse, was scheduled to air last weekend on all four ented but conten- 
outlets. cs, Nac and pss agreed to present the pro- tious Jose Canseco 
gram simultaneously, with asc showing it two was playing for 
nights later, thus avoiding the pre-emption of the baseball's Oakland 
popular 20/20. Narrated by talk-show host Oprah Athletics. But by 
Winfrey, herself a victim, Scared Silent mirrors the the bottom of the 
conclusions of the U.S. Advisory Board on Child first, the A’s had 
Abuse and Neglect, a federal panel (several of whose traded the 
members served as consultants to the film) that has stunned slugger to 
in fact labeled child abuse a “national emergency.” the Texas Rangers 
Reported incidents of child abuse, long ignored for three players 
as a national issue, have rocketed from 60,000 in and a wad of cash. 
1974 to 2.7 million last year. As many as 5,000 chil- Said he: “I said to 
dren die annually because of abuse, half before age myself, ‘7his isn’t 
1. Family members are guilty of 88% of abuse, and April Fool's 
most experts assume that adding unreported cases ‘Day.’ " It wasn't. 


would probably double the total. The advisory board 
says that while workable prevention and rehabilita- 
tion techniques are now well documented, federal 
and state governments have done little to support 
them. Hawaii has funded the nation’s only state- 
wide visitation program that connects trained coun- 
selors with troubled households—an intervention 
technique that has proved effective. Most federal 
money goes to foster-care programs, after the dam- 
age has already been done. Bg 
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HOSPITALIZED. Maynard Jackson, 54, mayor of Atlanta; for 
sextuple heart bypass surgery; in Atlanta. 


DIED. Joseph L. Rauh Jr., 81, founder of Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action, longtime executive board member of the 
N.A.A.c.P. and a respected champion of civil rights; of a mas- 
sive heart attack; in Washington. 


DIED. Piotr Jaroszewicz, 82, communist Prime Minister of 
Poland from 1970 to 1980; and his wife Alicja Solska, a for- 
mer journalist; he by strangulation, she from a rifle shot; in 
Warsaw. Authorities believe the deaths resulted from “‘ac- 
tions by a third party.” Jaroszewicz imposed policies that 
brought Poland's economy to collapse and sparked the 1980 
strikes leading to the creation of the Solidarity trade union 
movement. 


DIED. Barbara McClintock, 90, pioneering geneticist whose 
discoveries about “jumping genes”—the movement of small 
segments of pNA around chromosomes, causing unexpected 
patterns in heredity—won her a 1983 Nobel Prize and revo- 
lutionized her field; in Huntington, New York. 


DIED. Morris Carnovsky, 94, actor who triumphed in Shake- 
spearean roles after being blacklisted during the 1950s; in 
Eaton, Connecticut. Carnovsky, who began his six-decade 
film and stage career in New York City, where he helped 
found the Group Theater, was named by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee as a member of a 
communist-front group, but he refused to answer ques- 
tions or name names. He was recruited by John Houseman 
for the American Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Con- 
necticut, when he was nearly 60. 
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“Battered women are caught in a 
cycle of violence. Too often, it accelerates 
until the ultimate violence.” 


Dr. Kevin Fullin - AMA Member - Kenosha, Wisconsin 


“A third of all women’s injuries 
coming into our emergency rooms 
are no accident,” says this 36-year- 
old American Medical Association 
(AMA) member from southern 
Wisconsin. “Most are the result of 
deliberate, premeditated acts of vio- 
lence. And frequently they occur over 
and over until the woman is killed. 

“Family violence is one of 
America’s most critical health 
issues,” continues Dr. Fullin. “Yet 
society repeatedly sweeps it under 
the rug. There's a tendency to ratio- 
nalize this as ‘a personal problem 
they should settle themselves.’ And 
tragically, the victim returns home to 
be beaten again.” 

But Dr. Fullin was not about 
to sweep this issue under his carpet. 
Working closely with fellow doctors 
and administrators, he championed 
the state’s first Domestic Violence 
Advocate Program in his hospital. 

“We learned that these women 
were shielding the person who was 


American Medical Association 


Physicians dedicated to the health of America 


beating them to protect themselves 
and their children,” says Dr. Fullin. 
“But now our advocates can identify 
these women as victims and remove 
them from the cycle of violence.” 
The AMA applauds Dr. Fullin’s 
initiative in this bold new community 
program. Our Physicians Campaign 
Against Family Violence is address- 
ing the problem on a national level, 
recognizing that doctors are among 
the first to see abused patients in 
hospital emergency rooms. And a 
newly published set of guidelines 
from the AMA is helping all physi- 
cians identify this criminal abuse. 
Over 300,000 AMA physicians 
stand united to make a difference in 
medicine. If you would like to learn 
more about their work, write 
Dr. Jim Todd, Dept. 3201, 
American Medical Association, 
515 North State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60610, or call 800 AMA-3211 
and we will send you our latest 
booklet, Choosing Your Physician. 
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The G.O.P. hopes to gain 
votes by attacking her as a 
radical feminist who 


prefers the boardroom to , 
the kitchen. But the ploy A 


could backfire by 
alienating working women. 


By MARGARET CARLSON 
OU MIGHT THINK HILLARY CLIN- 
ton was running for President. 
Granted, she is a remarkable 
woman. The first student com- 
mencement speaker at Wel- 
lesley, part of the first large 
wave of women to go to law 
school, a prominent partner in a major law 
firm, rated one of the top 100 lawyers in the 
country—there is no doubt that she is her 
husband's professional and intellectual 
equal. But is this reason to turn her into 
“Willary Horton” for the "92 campaign, 
making her an emblem ofall that is wrong 
with family values, working mothers and 
modern women in general? 
The Republicans clearly think so. Hilla- 
ry has been such a constant target of G.o.p. 
campaign barbs that Bill Clinton recently 
wondered aloud whether “George Bush 
was running for First Lady.” In making her 
afocusof their attack strategy, the Republi- 
cans seem to have calculated that they can 
shave votes off Governor Clinton's total by 
portraying his wife as a radical feminist 
who prefers the boardroom to the kitchen. 
And they may be right. In the latest 
Time/cnn poll, 74% of the respondents said 
their votes would not be affected by their 
views of Hillary; but among the remainder, 
almost twice as many said they would vote 
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In 1969 Hillary Rodham was Wellesley’s 
first student commencement speaker. 


against Clinton (14%) as for him (9%) based 
on their opinion of his wife. If the Hillary 
factor can mean the difference ofa couple of 
percentage points, it could provide a criti- 
cal margin in a close election. 

The foundations of the anti-Hillary 
campaign were carefully poured and were 
part ofa larger effort to solidify Bush’s con- 
servative base, Republicans dug up—and 
seriously distorted—some of her old aca- 
demic articles on children’s rights. Rich 
Bond, the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, caricatured Hillary as a 
lawsuit-mongering feminist who likened 
marriage to slavery and encouraged chil- 
dren to sue their parents. (She did no such 
thing.) Richard Nixon warned that her 
forceful intelligence was likely to make her 
husband “look like a wimp.” Patrick Bu- 
chanan blasted “Clinton & Clinton” for 
what he claimed was their agenda of abor- 
tion on demand, homosexual rights and 
putting women in combat 


ARELY HAS THE SPOUSE OF A 

presidential candidate been so 

closely scrutinized and _ criti- 

cized by the political opposition. 

Toa large extent, the controver- 

sy swirling around Hillary Clin- 

ton today reflects a profound 

ambivalence toward the changing role of 

women in American society over the past 

few decades. Hillary, who personifies many 

of the advances made by a cutting-edge 

generation of women, finds herself held up 

against what is probably the most tradition- 

bound and antiquated model of American 

womanhood: the institution of the First 
Lady. 

The President's wife, as Eleanor Roose- 

velt once wrote, was to be seen and not 

heard, a discreet adornment to her hus- 
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band’s glory. Never mind that Mrs. Roose- 
velt broke most of her own rules with her 
high-profile tours and a vocal interest in civ- 
il rights. Most of those who followed in her 
footsteps remained true to the traditional 
backseat role, and those who ventured too 
close to the policymaking arena—Rosalynn 
Carter sitting at the Cabinet table, for in- 
stance—were harshly criticized. And there 
are some sound reasons for concern. The 
President's spouse is potentially the second 
most powerful person in government but is 
beyond accountability. Yet for reasons that 
are both social and generational, Barbara 
Bush will almost certainly be the last of the 
traditional First Ladies. Whoever follows 
her is likely to shatter the mold—particular- 
ly if it is a woman with the professional 
achievements, the career ambitions and the 
activist bent of Hillary Clinton. 

Still, Mrs. Clinton would have done well 
at the outset to have conformed more to the 
traditional campaign rules for aspiring 
First Ladies: gaze like Nancy Reagan, 
soothe like Barbara Bush and look like Jac- 
queline Kennedy. By not doing thaf, to 
some extent, Hillary played into the hands 
of her critics. At first she seemed insuffi- 
ciently aware that she was not the candi- 
date herself. Instead of standing by like a 
potted palm, she enjoyed talking at length 
about problems and policies. At one coffee 
ina living room in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, people were chatting amiably about 
the cost of groceries when she abruptly 
latnched into a treatise on infant mortal- 
ity. She sometimes took longer tointroduce 
her husband than he did to deliver his 
speech. She, and he, should have known 
that quips like “People call us two-for-one”’ 
would arouse the traditionalists. 

Her image as a tough career woman 
probably peaked in March, when Demo- 
cratic gadfly Jerry Brown charged that her 
law firm benefited unfairly from her mar- 
riage to the Arkansas Governor. After she 
shot back, ‘I suppose I could have stayed 
home, baked cookies and had teas,’ many 
minds snapped shut on the Hillary ques- 
tion faster than you can say sound bite. (Al- 
most no one reported the rest of what she 
said: “The work that I have done as a pro- 
fessional, a public advocate, has been 
aimed . . . to assure that women can make 
the choices ... whether it’s full-time ca- 
reer, full-time motherhood or some 
combination.”) 

Ironically, Hillary's natural desire to 
shield her daughter from the glare of 
publicity only fed suspicions that she val- 
ued the role of high-powered lawyer over 
that of wife and mother. Instead of using 
Chelsea in photo ops in New Hampshire, 
where a sweet family portrait might have 
helped counter the Gennifer Flowers sto- 
ry, Hillary kept her daughter back in Lit- 
tle Rock with her grandparents. To this 
day, Chelsea has never been interviewed 





Standing by her man on the campaign trail 
in Waco, Texas. 
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and is still only rarely photographed 

All this made Hillary a perfect foil for 
Barbara Bush, the composed matron for 
whom hard-edged feminism isas foreign as 
an unmade bed. That she looks and acts as 
if she is above the political fray only makes 
her a more potent force within that very 
arena—although her most conspicuous ac- 
tivities are politically neutral, like hugging 
sick babies, promoting literacy and 
ghostwriting best sellers for her dog. Twice 
as popular as her husband, she can have it 
both ways when she wants to. No one would 
think to label America’s favorite grand- 
mother cynical when she lets it be known 
that she is pro-choice, while her husband is 
doing everything possible to make abortion 
acrime. Mrs. Bush has also worked hard to 
conceal her role in the White House, which 
can be every bit as ferocious as was Nancy 
Reagan’s, especially when she believes the 
President is not being well served. She can 
turn on a bulldog disposition when war- 
ranted. ‘You people are just not as impor- 
tant as you think you are,” she once 
growled to a group of journalists she 
thought were tormenting her husband. 

Although Mrs. Bush initially said Hilla- 
ry bashing should be off limits, she re- 
versed herself later on the grounds that 
Mrs. Clinton was playing such a prominent 
role and had spoken out on public policy 
rhe President agreed and got in a few 
swipes of his own about Hillary's legal 
writings. Then Marilyn Quayle chimed in, 
insisting in an interview that asa represen- 
tative of “the liberal, radical wing of the 
feminist movement,” Mrs. Clinton was ab- 
solutely fair game 

Seated on the couch in the living room 
of the Arkansas Governor’s mansion last 
week, with Billand Chelsea waiting to have 
a rare family dinner, Hillary responded to 
the Republican onslaught more in sadness 
than in anger. “I really don’t know what to 
make of it,” she told Time. “What recently 
has happened has been part of a very sad 
and cynical political strategy. It’s not really 
about me. | find it hard to take a lot of that 
personally, since the portrait isa distorted 
inaccurate one.” 

rhe unprecedented headlining of Bar- 
bara and Marilyn at the Republican Nation- 
al Convention last month was above all an 
attempt to score points on the family-val- 
ues front by depicting them as paragons of 
stay-at-home motherhood. The First La- 
dy’s approach was typically gentle and low- 
key, invoking her years of driving carpools, 
den mothering and going to Little League 
games. Marilyn, however, took the white 
gloves off with a strident critique of the 
choices and values Hillary Clinton repre- 
sents. “Not everyone [in our generation] 
believed that the family was so oppressive 
that women could only thrive apart from 
it,” she said. “Most women do not wish tobe 
liberated from their essential natures as 
women 


But there are signs that such tactics 





may backfire on the Republicans. The lat- 
est Time/cNn poll shows, for example, that 
only 5% of likely voters consider family val- 
ues the main campaign issue and that Mari- 
lyn Quayle is the least popular of the three 
women, with a 37% approval rating, com- 
pared with 40% for Hillary and 76% for Bar- 
bara. Only 14% felt Hillary does not pay 
enough attention to her family. 

Bush campaign strategists, in fact, have 
sought to tone down the anti-Hillary rheto- 
ric in recent weeks. In their own postcon- 
vention surveys, the Republicans found 
that a hard core of about 10% to 15% of vot- 
ers strongly dislike the Arkansas Gover- 
nor’s wife. But the internal surveys also in- 
dicated this anti-Hillary sentiment is firm 
and needs no boosting, while the great ma- 
jority of the public finds the assaults on her 
insulting, meanspirited and beside the 
point. 

The Clinton camp, meanwhile, came to 
the same conclusion. A sampling taken by 
Democratic pollster Stan Greenberg 


Hillary made a perfect foil for Barbara Bush, who extolled family values in Houston. 


showed that Hillary’s favorability ratings 
shot up 8 or 9 points right after the Republi- 
can Convention. All the Hillary bashing in 


the Astrodome, says Clinton’s top cam- | 


paign strategist, James Carville, “played to 
a decent advantage for us. The Republican 
Party in Houston made a collective fool of 
itself in attacking Hillary. People want to 
hear other things in an election campaign 
than a distorted 1974 scholarly article.” 
The main reason for the backlash is ob- 
vious: by taking after Hillary the way they 
did, the Republicans unnecessarily an- 
gered moderates, who saw the attack as 
one on women in general. By going after 
women who work, they got at the élite Mur- 
phy Browns—a small contingent—but also 
snagged the middle- and working-class 
Roseannes, creating solidarity among 
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both groups, who aren't con- 
fident enough in their new 
roles to take a presidential 
strike force with equanimity. 
Scratch the surface of any 
mother and she wonders if 
she is doing it right, whether 
she works full time, part time 
or not at all. A note from the 
teacher saying Junior is hay- 
ing trouble with long division 
can make a trial lawyer won- 
der if she should write briefs from the 
kitchen table. Ask a stay-at-home mother 
at a cocktail party what she does, and she 
looks at you as if you just asked if you could 
have one of her fingers as an hors d’oeuvre. 
She is wondering if she will ever be able to 
get back into the job market again, and is 
worried that if her children don’t turn outa 
lot better than those of the woman doing ar- 
bitrage deals down the block, she will have 
wasted her life. 

While the Republicans were busy paint- 


More in 


ie. 


ing Hillary as an overly ambitious career- 
ist, she seemed to be consciously modifying 
her style. In the past few months, she has 
softened her image (much to the dismay of 
some feminists), grinning and gripping 
like a mayor’s wife and baking cookies to 
show she is not a harridan. She has even 
learned to stand at the back of the stage and 
look at Bill with a convincing imitation of 
the Nancy Reagan gaze. 

In person and off the podium, Hillary 
Clinton is neither a killer lawyer nor the 
adoring spouse of the bus tours. Riding in 
the back seat of a car during a New York 
campaign swing, she wolfs down popcorn 
while worrying about whether Chelsea got 
her booster shots. She jokes about only 
making the teams for sports like volleyball 

| and softball—and laments that she didn’t 
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Do your opinions 
HM stlintmmeicon 
make you more 
inclined to vote 


for Bill Clinton? 


ined 
Less inclined 
No difference 74% 








have the foresight to concen- 
trate on profession-enhanc- 
ing pastimes like tennis and 
golf. While Bill can go for long 
stretches of time on the road, 
she says she has to head back 
frequently to Little Rock to 
“make a cup of tea, hang out 
with Chelsea, take an after- 
noon nap. If I don’t get back 
there, I don’t feel grounded.” 

Running parallel to this 
homing instinct is what friends describe as 
a growing spirituality over the past few 
years. Though the fact is not trumpeted— 
even in the face of Republican family-val- 
ues attacks—Hillary, a Methodist who 
claims to have been “religiously committed 
since childhood,” carries her favorite 
Scriptures (Proverbs, Psalms, Corinthians, 
Beatitudes) wherever she goes. She and Bill 
regularly pray with Chelsea at bedtime. 
“As I have grown older,” says Hillary, “I 
have tried to synthesize my personal be- 
liefs with the way I act in the world and to 
try to keep growing. It’s a very important 
part of who I am and what I think my life 
should mean.” 

Friends describe Hillary as someone 
who tends toward the earnest and serious 
but who nonetheless has a playful side. 
“She laughs harder than anyone at the 
jokes, but she is always a little surprised 
when she herself gets off a good line,” says 
Mack McLarty, who has known the Gover- 
nor since they attended Miss Mary's Kin- 
dergarten together in Hope, Arkansas, and 
is now chairman of the board of Arkla Inc., 
a huge natural-gas conglomerate. Promi- 
nent Washington lobbyist Liz Robbins, an 
old friend of both Clintons, marvels at the 
fact that Hillary manages to stay in touch 
while less busy people do not. “Hillary is a 
very inclusive person, which you don't usu- 
ally find in successful women,” says 
Robbins. 

While not the life of a party, Hillary 
tends to get into the spirit of an evening. 
She’s the one to “try the new meal—hippo- 
potamus stew—or order the blue drink,” 
says television producer Linda Blood- 
worth-Thomason. Most socializing is done 
at home, in the kitchen and breakfast room 
and around the piano. (All three Clintons 
play the instrument, says Hillary, “but 
none of us is what you'd call good.”) They 
play Pictionary, Scrabble and a cutthroat 
card game called Hungarian Rummy. 

Before the campaign switched into high 
gear, the Clintons would eat dinner at least 
once a week with Bill’s mother and stepfa- 
ther and Hillary's parents, who moved from 
Chicago to Little Rock a few years ago. On 
such occasions, says Dorothy Rodham, Hil- 
lary’s mother, they all subscribe to the the- 
ory that it is more important who is around 
the table than what's on it—which is fortu- 
nate for Hillary, who admits she served 
black beans, chili and leftovers from an offi- 
cial dinner as last year’s Christmas meal. 


9% 
14% 


There is no mistaking that Hillary is a 
strong and determined woman, used to 
dominating whatever situation she is in by 
force of mind. Although the campaign 
plays down her role, she is the talent that 
test-drives the Governor’s ideas, punches 
holes in his theories, comments on his 
speeches and often identifies the weak 
spots in his campaign operation and helps 
get them corrected. She is one of the people 
who can convince him it's better to make 
three points in a speech than six, and the 
only one who can make sure he gets to bed 
on time rather than shooting the breeze 
with staff members into the wee hours, as 
he likes to do. Hillary herself ensures that 
Clinton’s Arkansas supporters are proper- 
ly used in his presidential quest. Says cam- 
paign aide Betsy Wright: “She has the ana- 
lytic ability to make certain that the 
decisions he is leaning toward are iron- 
clad.” Mrs. Clinton is certain to be one of the 
key players in the room when her husband 
finally sits down to prepare for his crucial— 
though still unscheduled—debates with 
President Bush. 


HE GRAVEST ERROR THE REPUB- 
licans may have made was not 
resting their case with Barbara 
Bush. Instead they also spot- 
lighted Marilyn Quayle as the 
symbol of their baby-boomer 
professional woman who gave it 
all up for the man she loves. Those worried 
about Hillary Clinton being a co-President 
(although in 11 years as First Lady in Ar- 
kansas, no oneaccused her of being co-Gov- 
ernor) should take a look at Mrs. Quayle’s 
activities. She was her husband’s cam- 
paign manager and has an office near his 
in the Old Executive Office Building, where 
she spends much of her time. In joint inter- 
views, she doesn’t hesitate to correct her 
husband. 

An intelligent and capable manager 
who can rightly claim much of the credit 
for Dan's success, Marilyn Quayle has a 
vindictive streak that often undercuts 
her strengths. While aides go out of 
their way to point out what a nice guy 
her husband is, one Republican handler 
admits that “Marilyn doesn’t have a lov- 
able side.” 

Mrs. Quayle’s personality and career 
choices should no more be a campaign is- 
sue than those of Mrs. Clinton. But the Vice 
President's wife has gone out of her way to 
criticize Hillary on points where she has la- 
beled criticism of herself as unfair. When 
stories surfaced in 1988 about her parents’ 
adherence to the teachings of Fundamen- 
talist preacher “Colonel” Robert B. Thieme 
Jr., known for attacking homosexuals, lib- 
erals and the United Nations, she fumed 
that religion was a private matter. But re- 
cently she told a friend she considered it 
“very significant” that the Governor and 
his wife attended different churches. 

While Mrs. Quayle is urging women 
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Stay-at-home mom? Marilyn Quayle visits a hurricane victim in Florida. 


who care about their children not to work, 
she is constantly buzzing around the world 
and the country helping her husband cam- 


| paign to keep his job. Having adopted disas- 


ter relief as her personal crusade, she has 
visited numerous disaster sites in the U.S. 
and abroad during the past four years. Just 
last week she was off to Florida, as a highly 
visible member of the board of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. She has 
also traveled to all 50 states on behalf of the 
party, raising more than $1 million for the 


campaign. Almost any paying job, short of 


flight attendant, would give her more time 
at home with her kids. 
And she has found time to co-author a 


Which of the following apply 


to Hillary Clinton? 
Does not 


apply 
4% 


Applies 
Intelligent 82% 


Good role model 
for young women 


More liberal than 
her husband 


Someone | admire 
Too pushy 


Doesn't pay enough 
attention to her family 14% 


55% 24% 


43% 
40% 
35% 


24% 
41% 
43% 


48% 





potboiler novel called Embrace the Serpent 
and to take a nine-state book tour. Some 
critics point out, however, that she would 
never have landed a sweetheart book deal— 
Crown Publishers churned out 75,000 
copies instead of the usual 6,000 for a first 
novel—if she had not been married to the 
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Vice President. Marilyn Quayle's activities 
demonstrate nothing more than the fact 
that in the modern age, talented, ambitious 
women need not hide their skills nor divert 
their energies. Although politically un- 
thinkable for a Republican at the moment, 
what would be wrong with a qualified law- 
yer like Marilyn Quayle—or Hillary Clin- 
ton—holdingan important government job, 
ifearned by merit? Robert Kennedy was his 
brother’s Attorney General, and both the 
President and the country were well 
served. 

Last week Hillary Clinton sought to re- 
claim a bit of her policy role by saying she 
intended to take a more “comprehensive” 
role in the White House, meaning she 
would be an active “voice for children” and 
an advocate of programs to promote their 
interests. “I have recollections of extraor- 
dinary policy roles taken by Eleanor Roose- 
velt and very strong positions on the envi- 
ronment by Lady Bird Johnson,” she told 
TIME. 

First Spouses have always had some in- 
fluence on the President, no matter how 
much that influence was hidden or down- 
played. Woodrow Wilson’s wife Edith was 
the virtual President during her husband's 
long illness. And it is impossible to imagine 
Presidents from George Washington to 
George Bush not listening to the counsel of 
the one person in the world upon whom they 
can count to have their joint interests at 
heart. Bush is a better President for having 
Barbara Bush at his side. So why shouldn't 
Dan Quayle get the benefit of Marilyn 
Quayle’s intellect and instincts? And why 
shouldn't Bill Clinton have the benefit of Hil- 
lary Clinton’s? And why then shouldn’t the 
country get the same benefit? Perhaps it is 
time to admit that “two for one” is a good 
deal. —With reporting by 
Priscilla Painton and Walter Shapiro/Little Rock 
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THE RACE 


_ IN KEY PLACES 


An exclusive TIME poll shows Clinton well ahead of 
Bush in the battleground suburban counties where the 


election will be won or lost 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 








EORGE BUSH IS A CREATURE OF 
the suburbs. He was born in a 
residential enclave south of Bos- 
ton, reared in a leafy bedroom 
community north of New York 
City and made his first leap into 
politics in the 1960s from the 
fast-growing neighborhoods northwest of 
Houston. In 1988 he ran hard for the subur- 
ban vote and won most of it. As his longtime 
pollster Robert Teeter once put it, “Without 
the suburbs, we wouldn't have won.” 

But many of the same regions that 
pushed Bush over the top four years ago are 
far cooler to his candidacy today. A Time poll 
of five swing suburban counties in five bat- 
tleground states—counties where Bush 
must win or at least remain competitive— 
spells trouble for the President: in all but 
one, Bush is trailing Arkansas Governor 
Bill Clinton by larger-than-expected mar- 
gins. While Clinton holds a 6-point lead 
among likely voters nationwide, he is ahead 
by roughly twice that margin in most of 
these battleground counties. “If this keeps 
up,” says a senior adviser to the Republican 
campaign, “it may be too late.” 

That’s probably an overstatement, but 
it is striking that Bush is trailing where he 
and his party have traditionally been 
strongest. In five of the past six elections, 
Republicans won the White House in large 
part because they enjoyed lopsided sup- 
port from voters who fled the troubled cit- 
ies in search of a safer and more comfort- 
able life. As the suburbs have 
mushroomed in California, Texas, Florida, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Pennsylvania, so has the Repub- 
lican grip on those states’ electoral votes. 
In 1980 and 1984, Republicans under Ron- 
ald Reagan rolled up big enough margins 
among the country-club set, right-wing 
Republicans and conservative Democrats 
to overcome easily traditional Democratic 
strength inside large cities. 

George Bush tried to repeat the Repub- 
lican formula in 1988 but found it harder 
than he expected. Unable to capture more 
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than half the pivotal Reagan Democrats, 
who had suffered from industrial layoffs 
and distrusted his patrician background, 
Bush compensated by reaching deep into a 
new group of voters known as “suburban 
independents.” Making up about 20% of 
the electorate, this group was younger and 
more moderate than the Reagan Demo- 
crats on social issues such as abortion, race 
and the environment. But these indepen- 
dents were more conservative on economic 
issues, such as taxes and federal spending. 
They worked in white-collar jobs and, be- 
cause they had prospered under Reagan, 
appreciated Bush's risk-averse, steady-as- 
she-goes approach. Wooing them relent- 
lessly with both his “no new taxes” and 
“kinder, gentler” themes, Bush won 3 of 
every 5 of these voters in 1988. 

But those margins—at least at the mo- 
ment—aren’t materializing again for the 
Republicans. The suburban independents 
who once believed they were immune to 
the ups and downs of the economy are now 
deeply worried about their future. Many 
have been hit by layoffs, seen the value of 


| their homes fall or realized that the new 


towns to which they fled provide no escape 
from crime, drugs or traffic-clotted com- 
mutes. Four out of 5 such voters surveyed 
by Time believe their region is still in a re- 
cession. Having abandoned the Democrat- 
ic Party for economic reasons in the 1980s, 
they are now poised to return. “The people 
in the suburbs have just been hammered 
by the recession,” explains Mark Baldas- 
sare, a professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Irvine. “They're 
blaming Bush for not keeping the econo- 
my going smoothly and providing jobs.” 
Consider St. Louis County, Missouri, a 
populous cluster of Republican-leaning sub- 
urbs outside the city of St. Louis that Bush 
won by 10 points in 1988. Voters’ doubts 


| about the future of the large local auto-parts 


and defense industries have helped put 
Clinton ahead of Bush by 11 points today. 
That the gap exists in an area that Republi- 
cans normally rely on to produce large mar- 
gins to make up for Democratic strength 
elsewhere in the Show Me state under- 
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CONTRA COSTAS 
County, California ‘ 


POPULATION 803,732 
] white 1} Asian 9% black 
$42,359 


MEDIAN HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


1988 PRESIDENTIAL VOTE Bush 48% Dukakis 51% 
If the election were held today for 
whom would you vote? 


BUSH 29% CLINTON 57% 


Do you have a favorable 
impression ot 


BUSH 37% CLINTON 62% 


Do you plan to vote for the 
Republican or Democratic 
congressional candidate in 
your district? 


REPUBLICAN 28% DEMOCRATIC 48% 


Which candidate will win tl 


> 


e most 


votes In your county 


BUSH 29% CLINTON 51% 





WHAT THE 
U.S. THINKS 

If the election were held 
today for whom would 

you vote? 

BUSH 40% CLINTON 46% 
Do you have a favorable 
impression of. . . 


BUSH 52% CLINTON 53% 


Do you plan to vote for the 

Republican or Democratic | 
congressional candidate 

in your district? 


REPUBLICAN 37% DEMOCRATIC 39% 


, elec poll of 836 Wkely voters taken for TIME/CNN o 

Aug by Yankelowch Clancy Shulman Sampling 
HOW THE FIVE 
COUNTIES WERE CHOSEN 


Earlier this year, Time asked the 
Clinton and Bush campaigns to pick 
five suburban counties, in key 
“battleground” states, where both 
need to win or be competitive in order 
to carry the state. The selected 
counties are not identical: some lean 
to the Democrats, some to the 
Republicans. Some, like Contra Costa, 
are economically depressed; others, 
like De Kalb, are in better shape. In 
1988 Bush won three of these counties 
while Dukakis won two, both narrowly. 
But in each, at least 20% of the 
electorate are highly indepen- 
dent swing voters who often split their 
tickets and are being wooed heavily by 
both campaigns. Time then asked 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman to poll 
these pivotal voters to determine their 
attitudes toward the candidates as the 
final 10 weeks of the campaign begin. 
The surveys took place Aug. 25-30. 
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If the election were held today for 
whom would you vote? 


BUSH 41% NTON 42% 


Do you have a favorable 
impression of... 


BUSH 51% CLINTON SO% 


Do you plan to vote for the 


Republican or Democratic 
congressional candidate in 
your district? 


REPUBLICAN 33% DEMOCRATIC 37% 


Which candidate will win the most 
votes in your county? 


BUSH 37% CLINTON 43% 


If the election were held today for 
whom would you vote? 


BUSH 37% CLINTON 48% 


Do you have a favorable 
impression of . 


BUSH 45% CLINTON 56% 


Do you plan to vote for the 


Republican or Democratic 
congressional candidate in 
your district? 


REPUBLICAN 35% DEMOCRATIC 39% 


Which candidate will win the most 
votes in your county? 


BUSH 38% CLINTON 35% 


EDIAN H 


If the election were held today for 
whom would you vote? 


BUSH 36% CLINTON 499 


Do you have a favorable 
impression of 


BUSH 47% CLINTON 52% 


Do you plan to vote for the 
Republican or Democratic 
congressional candidate in 
your district? 


REPUBLICAN 35% DEMOCRATIC 36% 


Which candidate will win the most 
votes in your county? 


BUSH 30% CLINTON 50% 











If the election were held today for 
whom would you vote? 


BUSH 32% CLINTON 55% 


Do you have a favorable 
impression of 


BUSH 42% TON 62% 


Do you plan to vote for the 
Republican or Democratic 
congressional candidate in 
your district? 


REPUBLICAN 27% DEMOCRATIC 51% 


Which candidate will win the most 
votes in your county? 


BUSH 30% CUNTON 51% 
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scores Bush’s dilemma. Notes Joyce Abous- 
sie, a longtime Democratic organizer for 
Congressman Dick Gephardt: “If the Re- 
publicans don’t carry St. Louis County by 10 
points, they have a big problem.” 

The prognosis for Bush is even worse 
in Middlesex County, New Jersey, where 
G.o.P. state director Bill Palatucci warns, 
“You've got to play the Democrats to a 
draw, or you're dead” statewide. Located 
20 miles southwest of New York City and 
extending almost to Princeton, Middlesex 
is home to large numbers of both older 
Reagan Democrats and younger suburban 
independents. At the moment, 69% of the 
county’s voters say the economy is the 
“main problem” the candidates should be 
addressing in the campaign. Though Mid- 
dlesex is the most affluent of the five coun- 
ties surveyed—the median household in- 
come is $48,760—it also suffers from an 
8.1% unemployment rate, the highest in 
any of the five counties. In 1988 Middlesex 
gave Bush a 10-point margin of victory; to- 
day Bush is trailing Clinton by 13 points 
But the Democrats aren't taking it for 
granted: Clinton’s state headquarters is in 
New Brunswick, in the heart of Middlesex, 
and Clinton’s top operative, Rich Gannon, 
purposefully launched his first door-to- 
door canvassing there. Last week Hillary 
Clinton appeared at two events in Middle- 
sex. “If we can break even with these vot- 
ers,” said Stan Greenberg, Clinton’s poll- 
ster, “we'll be able to declare victory in 
November.” 

Worries about the economy are on the 
verge of putting some California suburbs 
and probably the state—out of Bush's 
reach. In 1988 Dukakis won high-growth 
Contra Costa County, across the bay from 
San Francisco, with a 3-point margin. 
Mary Wilson, who manages the Bush cam- 
paign in the state, says the county is a 
“good snapshot of California” because it 
includes “pockets of Republicans, minor- 
ities, suburban yuppies, growth indus- 
tries, agriculture and blue-collar jobs.” 
Wilson notes that Republican candidates 
typically run 6 to 7 points ahead of Repub- 
lican registration, which is around 45% 
But while both Bush and Clinton visited 
Contra Costa in July, the Arkansas Gover- 
nor is currently ahead there by a stunning 
28 points 

Even in De Kalb County, Georgia, 
where unemployment hovers below the 
national average at 6.3%, Bush faces a for- 
midable challenge. Nestled east of Atlanta, 
De Kalb provided the backdrop to the mov- 
ie Driving Miss Daisy, and is home to a di- 
verse mix of rich and poor, white and 
black, Republican and Democrat, as well 
as longtime residents and new immi- 
grants from the North. Dukakis narrowly 
won De Kalb with 50.2% of the vote in 
1988: at the moment, Bush trails Clinton 
by a daunting 23% 

The results from De Kalb reveal how 
frayed Bush's coalition has become. In this 
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suburb more than 90% of registered Dem- 
ocrats say they expect to stick with the 
party’s standard-bearer in November. Ad- 
ditionally, about 11% of local registered 
Republicans and 46% of De Kalb’s inde- 
pendents say they are leaning toward 
Clinton. Among voters ages 18 to 34, tradi- 
tionally one of Bush’s strongest constitu- 
encies, Clinton is leading 62% to Bush’s 
28%. Among women, Clinton captures 
63% of likely voters. 

But if many of these voters seem to 
have given up on Bush, they aren't all 
sold on Clinton. In closely fought Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, an area that incor- 
porates Dayton, Bush is in a statistical 
dead heat with Clinton and would win in 
a three-way contest with Texas industri- 
alist H. Ross Perot, who remains on the 
HI ballot in Ohio. When voters who were 
1] leaning toward Bush are added to 
the mix, the President wins the 
county by 7 points. Such support 
for the incumbent ensures that 
Ohio will be one of the closest con- 
tests this fall. The Buckeye State, 
admits Clinton’s field marshal 
Mark Longabaugh, is “going to be 
bare knuckles to the end.” 








USH IS BEGINNING TO 
fight back, painting 

Clinton as a dangerous 

taxer and spender who 

will raise the deficit, a 

problem suburbanites 

regard as acute. In a 

speech in Union City, New Jersey, 
five days after the Houston con- 
vention, Bush said, “The big point 
I want to make in this working By 
state is high spending and higher 
taxes will not do any favors to the 
American worker.” Though Bush 
helped to almost double the deficit 
in four years, his antitax message, says 
G.o.p. state director Palatucci, “is one 
that we're going to make over and over 
again. The contrast on taxes is what’s giv- 

} ing us our legs right now.” 

Bush visited a siren-exporting factory 
in the suburbs of St. Louis two weeks ago 
and warned voters there that Clinton 
would place a tax on foreign investment. 
“This taxing,” Bush said, “will literally de- 
stroy jobs, discourage investment and 
threaten to start an economic war just as 
markets the world over are opening up to 
American products.” Anxious to cleave 
away some of Clinton's support among 
Missouri's independents, Bush met for 20 
minutes with four of Perot’s top backers 
in the state after he gave the speech. All 
four endorsed the President the next day 
in a three-city fly-around arranged by the 
Bush campaign. 

Last week, at a considerable premium 
in cost, Clinton’s aides rushed a new 60- 
second commercial onto the airwaves in 
nine states (Ohio, Georgia, Michigan, Lou- 
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isiana, North Carolina, Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, New Mexico and Colorado) in an at- 
tempt to win over fence-sitters before 
Bush's antitax argument gelled. “Some- 
thing’s happening,” says a disembodied 
voice as images of elderly white and black 
women trip across the screen. “People are 
ready. Because they've had enough. 
Enough of seeing their incomes fall behind 
and their jobs on the line.” 

Bush still has some reserves of support 
to draw on: more than half of suburban in- 
dependents say they have a favorable im- 
pression of him personally, and equal 
numbers report they would “be proud to 
have him as President." But they disap- 
prove of his handling of his job in numbers 
5 to 10 points higher than does the popula- 
tion as a whole. Nor does Bush’s Tru- 
manesque attack on the Democratic Con- 
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gress appear to have much purchase with 
swing voters. While most suburbanites 
blame Democrats in Congress more than 
Bush for the economic problems in their 
local area, they also plan to vote for the 
Democratic congressional candidate in 
their district. 

The Time poll illuminates why the 
family-values theme Bush and his cam- 
paign chieftains advanced at the Repub- 
lican Convention backfired with many 
suburban voters. Bush's aides pumped 
up the family-values soufflé in part to 
keep the party’s rebellious right wing on 
board. But that lurch to the right seems 
to have alienated the center: while 60% 
of the voters in the five counties worry 
most about the economy, only 5% see 
“family values” as the main problem fac- 
ing the nation—an imbalance that helps 
explain why Bush’s aides announced two 
weeks ago that they would turn down 
the volume on family values. “By and 
large,” noted U.C. Irvine's Baldassare, 
“suburban voters are pragmatic Republi- 
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| cans who are more interested in what 


George Bush is saying about the econo- 
my and the deficit than in family values 
or abortion.” 

The result is that Bush is having more 
difficulty in 1992 holding his base while 
reaching out to the middle. His pollsters 
were dismayed to discover after the Hous- 
ton convention that only his acceptance- 
speech attack on trial lawyers had any res- 
onance with swing voters. Otherwise, the 
umbrella issues of crime and patriotic 
pride, which he hoped would appeal to 
both the right and the swing vote, are fall- 
ing on dead ears. 

Bush’s central message at the moment 
seems to lie in his grim warning that as 
bad as things are now, Clinton could make 
them worse. That Bush must resort to 
such fearmongering suggests how much 
harder a time he is having holding 
his coalition together today than he 
did four years ago. Bush might as 
well have been describing his own 
campaign when he accused Clinton 
two weeks ago of trying to “exploit 
the darker impulses of this uncer- 
tain age—fear of the future, fear of 
the unknown...” 

Clinton aides see in Bush’s re- 
cent travel schedule hints that the 
G.o.P. may have begun to focus its 
attention on the South and Mid- 
west at the expense of the West 
Coast. Bush aides retort that the 
President canceled a planned 
Western swing only because of 
Hurricane Andrew and spent La- 
bor Day weekend on a pancakes- 
and-polka tour through the Mid- 
west. Even if Bush is ready to write 
off the Golden State, notes John 
Emerson, Clinton’s California di- 
rector, he doesn't have to decide 
now. “Because most of California is 
media,” said Emerson, “you don't have to 
make decisions until a few weeks out.” 

Nonetheless, electoral-map strategists 
from both parties already see the distinct 
possibility that the Republicans may soon 
be forced to choose their targets from a 
much smaller base of states than they are 
accustomed to in order to compile the 270 
electoral votes needed to win. For years Re- 
publican strength in the South and the 
West meant that the Democrats had to 
scrape together 270 electoral votes from a 
much narrower band of states in the North 
and the East. Former Republican chairman 
Lee Atwater liked to say that the Demo- 
crats’ odds of threading that needle were 
about as good as “pulling to an inside 
straight” in poker. 

Now the tables may be turning. If Bush’s 
showing in the suburb-rich battleground 
states is any indication, it may be the Repub- 
licans who have to draw to an inside 
straight in order to win this year. —With 
reporting by Laurence |. Barrett/Little Rock, Tom 
Curry/New York and Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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INA STORM 


Ohio’s Montgomery County, where the candidates are 
running neck and neck, is an American microcosm 


By JON D. HULL DAYTON 


OWNTOWN DAYTON MAY NOT BE 
quite dead yet, but by dusk 
Ohio's sixth largest city is 
pretty much out cold for the 
night. With office vacancies at 
22%, the evening rush hour is 
largely a function of urgency 
rather than congestion: nobody wants to 
be caught downtown after dark. By 6 El- 
der-Beerman, the last big department 
store since Lazarus closed its doors in 
January, is nearly empty. Outside a few 
remaining stragglers hurry to catch bus- 
es for the outlying suburbs and strip 
malls, leaving behind an uneasy mix of 
panhandlers, police and security guards. 
The only other substantial signs of life on 
a recent Monday night—besides a few 
business travelers huddled in hotel bars- 
are the homeless hanging around outside 
the St. Vincent de Paul shelter and the 
dozens of agitated voters gathered just 
across the street at the local Democratic 
headquarters to blow off some steam. 
Pass out a few torches, and the crowd 


just might march on the nearest castle. 


“T’ve never seen things so bad in Dayton,” 
says Garry Smith, 43, an unemployed 
autoworker and former Bush supporter. 
“Clinton makes me nervous, but I feel 
desperate, and I’m about willing to try 
anything.” Gail Seman, 51, a temporary 
office worker and registered Republican 
for 26 years, was first shaken by Anita 
Hill’s treatment during the Clarence 
Thomas hearings. Then she watched the 
Republican Convention on TV last month. 
“They showed someone from the Kansas 
delegation wearing a T shirt that had 
Clinton smoking dope with two babes and 
Hillary hustling cookies,” she says con- 
temptuously. “Well, that did it. That real- 
ly did it.” Like many small-town Mid- 
westerners, Seman is so polite she seems 
awkward when angry. “Look how upset I 
am,” she says, visibly quaking. Catching 
her breath, she fires one last salvo: “Bush 
had four years, and now he talks about 
change? Hah! Just how dumb does he 
think | am?” 
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k’ TODAYS ADULT 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER + 


M.K. Maue, head Clinton 
volunteer for Montgomery 
County, stands before a fad- 
ed, gold-framed picture of 
F.D.R. and addresses her 
newly inducted shock troops. 
“There are 125,000 unregis- 
tered voters in this county 
that we need to reach,” she 
says solemnly. The crowd 
cheers as she introduces a young volun- 
teer who has already registered 200 vot- 
ers at his booth in front of a Wal-Mart 
store. Maue asks, “Did anyone go to the 
German Festival?’ Embarrassed silence. 
“Too bad. That would have been a good 
place to wear your buttons and T shirts.” 

Not exactly a rousing call to arms, but 
the battle is critical nonetheless. Enough 
of those Bill and Al T shirts among the 
97,000 registered Democrats, 66,000 Re- 
publicans and 136,000 independents scat- 
tered across this swatch of gently rolling 
southwestern Ohio, and Clinton may get 
his hands on those White House curtains 
after all. When it comes to choosing 
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In Dayton’s de- 
pressed downtown, 
a sex shop sits 
cheek by jow! with 
a church-supply 
store. Fifty 


percent of local 


voters see the 
€ nomy as the 


main election issue 


Presidents, Montgomery County (pop. 
574,000) tends to pick a winner. Only 
once since 1968 has the region failed to 
vote for the victorious candidate. In 1988 
it gave Bush a 57% majority. Now both the 
Bush and Clinton campaigns are target- 
ing Montgomery as a critical swing coun- 
ty in a critical state—and the latest Time 
poll shows both candidates in a virtual 
dead heat, with Clinton ahead of Bush 
41% to 40% 

Though unemployment stands at 
6.8%, almost a full point below the nation- 
al average, voters have grappled with an 
eroding industrial base since the 1970s, 
when NCR Corp.—the town’s main em- 
ployer for nearly a century—shed 14,000 
workers. Subsequently, Dayton Tire and 


Rubber Co., Frigidaire and 
Dayton Press all pulled out or 
closed down. “Dayton just 
got knocked on its butt,” says 
ver Steve Sidlo, managing editor 
of the Dayton Daily News 
(cire. 182,000). “We were 
losing 2,000 jobs here, 4,000 
there and 5,000 there. It was 
just bang, bang, bang, one 
body blow after another.” 

The beating hasn’t stopped. Last De- 
cember the Department of Energy an- 
nounced the closure of the EG&G Mound 


| Applied Technologies nuclear-weapons 


facility in Miamisburg (pop. 18,000), 
which employs 1,600 and pumps millions 
into the community. In January USAir 
closed most of its hub at Dayton Interna- 
tional Airport. Heavy dependence on the 
auto industry gives residents the jitters: 
with eight plants employing about 20,000 
workers, Montgomery County has the 


largest concentration of domestic GM 
jobs outside Michigan. 
Last month autoworkers got their 


first good news in years, when GM an- 
nounced plans to build a $155 million 
paint facility at its Moraine assembly 
plant. But the real key to Montgomery's 


economic endurance is the nearby 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, the 
largest in the nation, with 28,000 employ- 
ees and a payroll of $968 million a year. 
As part of its post-cold war consolidation, 
the Pentagon in July officially merged the 
Air Force Systems Command and the Lo- 
gistics Command into a new Air Force 
Material Command, headquartered at 
Wright-Patterson. 

Straddling the intersection between 
the Great Miami, the Mad and the Still- 
water rivers, Dayton is the kind of town 
where locals still thank travelers for 


In the suburb of 
Oakwood, country- 
club Republicans 
forma core of 
Bush support. 


visiting and really mean it. 
“We're so white bread,”’ 
chuckles Sidlo, referring to 
the regional temperament 
rather than skin 
Though modest, residents 
are still demonstrably jeal- 
ous of the fact that Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, gets 
all the glory for the first 
Wright brothers flight, even though the | 
inventors lived and worked in Dayton. | 
“Hell, we deserve the credit,” says Thom- 
as Heine, president of the Dayton Area 
Chamber of Commerce. But he admits 
that name recognition is not one of Day- | 
ton’s greater assets: “If you ask most peo- 
ple about Dayton, they won't say yuck, 
and they won't say yeah! They'll say, 
‘Huh?’” 

The city's population has plummeted 
30% since 1960, largely because of white 
flight that reached supersonic speeds in 
1976, when the public schools started 
court-ordered busing. The county’s black | 
population has held steady at about 18%, | 


color. en 


but Montgomery County remains so seg- 
regated that activists hold annual rallies 
at the “peace bridge” that spans the 
Great Miami River, which runs like a ra- 
cial moat between very black West Day- 
ton and very white East Dayton. Where 
blacks and whites do coexist, it’s often a 
case of what Dayton Mayor Richard Dixon 
calls “temporary integration” —meaning 
that whites simply haven't had time to 
pack their bags yet. 

Life in Montgomery is still steeped in 
Midwestern tradition, but with much less 
optimism and much more fear. The entire 
county is like a huge Norman Rockwell 
painting dramatically retouched for the 
1990s. During the Mountain Days Festi- 
val last month, the county celebrated the 





Appalachian roots of thou- 
sands of families lured to 
Dayton decades ago to work 
in the automobile factories. 
With a rapidly eroding in- 
dustrial identity, rising 
crime, health-care fears and 
hoarse debates over abor- 
tion, Montgomery offers an 
uncanny reflection of the 
worried nation itself—a miniature Ameri- 
can theme park ready to be plunked down 
in the next World Expo. 

Crack houses? Head due west just a 
few minutes from downtown Dayton. 
(And lock the car doors.) Says Mayor Dix- 
on: ‘We have a tremendous crack prob- 
lem and very few resources from the Fed- 
eral Government.” Which partly explains 
why the Montgomery County jail is un- 
dergoing a $20 million expansion despite 
a budget crunch. 

Looking for country-club Republi- 
cans? Drive straight south from the city 
center to the enclave of Oakwood (pop 
9,000). ‘““They call me the token Demo- 
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crat,” says James Sullivan, deputy direc- 
tor of the county board of elections and 
Oakwood resident. “When you die here, 
people don’t say you won an Academy 
Award or whatever; they just say you 
lived in Oakwood.” 

Reagan Democrats? Head due east a 
few minutes from downtown, and pull 
over alongside the tidy, one-story wood 
and brick starter homes sporting Ameri- 
can flags. White, patriotic and religious, 
East Dayton is the hinge that will deter- 
mine whether Montgomery County 
swings left to Clinton or right to Bush. 
Politicians prowl these neighborhoods at 
their own risk. “I think we should throw 
them all out,” growls Charles Balger, 66, 
a retired real estate agent and Navy vet. 
Balger remains bitterly undecided about 
how he'll vote in November. “I’ve always 
voted Republican, but Bush hasn’t done 
anything,” he says. “I would have voted 
for Perot just to put someone new in to 
shake things up.” 

Congressional challenger Pete Davis, 
a 36-year-old Republican running against 
incumbent Tony Hall, displays a map of 
Montgomery County in his office. East 
Dayton is highlighted in yellow. “Those 
are the people I need to win,” he says con- 
fidently. Davis hopes to unseat Hall, a 
popular seven-term Congressman who 
has made his mark on hunger and hu- 
man-rights issues, by riding the anti-in- 
cumbent bandwagon. At every campaign 
stop he bashes Hall for living in a nice 
“custom-built” house in Virginia rather 
than in the district, for spending too 
much time on foreign affairs and for vot- 
ing against the Gulf War. 

Hall is unrepentant. “Hell's bells,” he 
says, reacting to his opponent's charges. 
“Look at my record. Look at what I've 


| done for the district.” He stands by his 


vote against the Gulf War resolution and 
explains his home in Virginia by saying, 
“I’m a family man. I work in Washington 
five days a week, and when I come home | 
want to eat with my family.” (He travels 
to Dayton every other weekend, staying 
with his mother.) Davis has a tougher 
time attacking Hall on so-called family- 
value issues: Hall is a pro-life, born-again 
Christian. Nonetheless, Davis is loath to 
concede moral issues in a district as 
traditional as Montgomery County. After 
some thought he suggests that ‘Hall is 
anti-family because he is anti-choice in 
schools.” 

The Republicans are hoping their 
stress on family values will give them an 
edge in Montgomery County. “Family 
values play exceptionally well here,” 
says Mayor Dixon, who is black. “Even 
the African Americans are somewhat 
conservative.” Still, moral questions can 
be a two-edged sword, even for the 
Republicans. The Montgomery County 
Republican Party has had four chairmen 
in three years because of a struggle over 
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abortion between religious conserva- 
tives and moderates. “Abortion is this 
generation’s Vietnam,” says Vicki Pegg, 
the pro-choice Republican county re- 
corder. Pegg was harassed for her stance 
during an unsuccessful bid for county 
auditor two years ago. “I had some mail 
that would turn your stomach,” she 
says. 

For now, it is much easier to find Re- 
publicans for Clinton in Montgomery 
County than Democrats for Bush. Still, 
the more affluent suburbs remain heavily 
Republican. Among these Bush loyalists, 
fear of higher taxes carries far more 
weight than so-called family values. 
“What it gets down to here is which can- 
didate is going to affect voters’ pocket- 
books the least,” says Sherwin Eisman, 
the Republican mayor of the middle-class 
suburb of Huber Heights (pop. 40,000). 
Eisman is one of the few local politicians 
who enthusiastically endorse Bush. Pegg, 
one of the county's top elected Republi- 
cans, won't even comment on Bush or his 
record. Heine admits, “I’m hearing a lot 
of business people say they are disap- 
pointed with Bush but they just can’t vote 
for a Democrat.” 

When the vote comes in, James Sulli- 
van will help tally the results. A mechani- 
cal engineer by trade, he helped design 
parts for the P-51 Mustang fighter in Day- 
ton during World War II. He won his first 
office in 1952, when he was elected ward 
committeeman, and he’s been wrapped 
up in local politics ever since. But among 
Dayton’s old-timers, Sullivan is best 
known for the ordeal he faced in 1973, 
when his 24-year-old son disappeared 
while hiking alone on Mount Kilimanjaro 
in Tanzania. Though overweight, Sulli- 
van hit the track, got in shape, journeyed 
to Africa and retrieved the body. 


ow 65 AND OVERWEIGHT 
again, Sullivan sits in his tiny 
green office at the board of 
elections, surrounded by me- 
mentos of his and Dayton’s 
past. “The difference between 
now and then is that we had 
hope, and now people don't,”” he says. 
“You used to be able to get out of high 
school, get a job at GM and buy two cars 
and a boat. Now a lot of people are out on 
the street, jobless, and the courts are 
clogged with drug cases.” He picks up a 
small model of a P-51 he keeps on display. 
“Boy, we could really build ‘em back 
then,” he says with a shake of his head. 
Unwilling to linger on nostalgia, he 
quickly returns to politics and the re- 
gion’s future. “Look, we got problems, 
but I'll tell you, people in this town are 
ready to go,” he says. “It’s like we're all 
dressed up and just waiting for the band 
to start.” Only problem is, most voters in 
Montgomery haven't heard the sound of 
music in years. s 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Just Wild About Harry 


POLITICAL BODY SNATCHING IS AS OLD AS POLITICS. HARRY TRUMAN, THE 
latest victim, did a bit of it himself, posing asa latter-day Andrew Jackson, 
relishing every picture beside a statue of Old Hickory. So it should be no 
surprise that President Bush is the latest of a legion who have tried to grab 
a bit of Truman, posing as come-from-behind, give-'em-hell George. 

An indignant Bill Clinton plans to reclaim Truman this week when 
he opens his fall campaign on Labor Day in Harry's home precinct, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. Truman’s daughter Margaret accused Bush of be- 
ing a “political plagiarist.” Truman biographer David McCullough diplo- 
matically cast some light on the issue. “If George Bush is taking 
inspiration from Truman, that is one thing,” he said. “If he is saying ‘Tm 
Truman,’ that’s absurd.” 

Republicans got some wicked comfort noting that for more than a 
century, Democrats have been kidnapping Lincoln without credit. Histo- 
rian David Donald wrote an essay in 1951 on “Getting Right with Lin- 
coln,” detailing how Presidents in trouble had claimed kinship. Franklin 
Roosevelt once suggested that Lincoln was a father of the New Deal. This 
season Truman quotes have been manufactured and mangled, while his 
prepolitical identity is often shortened to “dirt farmer.” There is a 
suspicion that very few have studied McCul- 
lough’s splendid text, particularly the first part. 
Bush admitted he jumped over some of that and 
went straight to the campaign of 1948. (Young 
George Bush voted for Dewey that year.) 

Truman lived in Independence from age 6 
to 21, the formative years. His circle was made 
up of well-to-do youngsters, and his intellectual 
companions in a superb high school were Mark 
Twain, Dickens, Plutarch, Tennyson and 
Shakespeare. He studied Chopin, Mendelssohn 
and Paderewski on the piano. His heroes in- 
cluded Cincinnatus, Scipio and Cyrus Il the 
Great. He never played football, basketball or 
baseball. You might even say that in his place 
and time he was élitist. 

When he became a dirt farmer, his relatives 
never saw him in bib overalls. One recalled him 
under a Panama hat in a wagon. And in the barn 
was a 1911 Stafford convertible (‘‘a rich man’s 
car”) with a brass-framed windshield and huge 
Prestolite lamps. In that grand machine, after 
plowing, he burned up the road back to Indepen- 
dence, where his indulgences with his gang ran ee | 
to picnics, theater and poetry. Today's Demo- Give ’em hell: Truman 
crats should be cautious when putting their stumping in 1948 
arms around Harry. He disliked jazz, modern 
art and most liberals. The mind boggles contemplating what he would 
have to say about the permissive life-styles of this time. He considered in- 
fidelity immoral and a breach of contract. At 33, when the Army didn’t 
want him, he forced his way into active service in World War I. 

The Truman Library in Independence noticed a get-right-with- 
Truman surge about the time of Jerry Ford, who insisted on having his 
portrait in the Cabinet Room. Jimmy Carter asked for Truman’s THE 
BUCK STOPS HERE Sign. The library sent him a facsimile. Ronald Reagan 
had a paperweight on his desk that said THE BUCKAROO STOPS HERE. Bush 
had McCullough into the White House for a Truman lecture, set up Har- 
ry’s portrait in the East Room and happily hovered around it. 

And don’t forget, Truman was a lousy speller (“Deleware,” 
“occation”). Grab it, Dan. Get right with Truman. ] 
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To the Bench Via the Chair 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





N THE 1950S AND EARLY ‘60S, THE 
most bloodcurdling years of the civil 
rights movement, a great Southern 


judge, and there were not many of 


them, needed not only wisdom and fair- 
ness but a lot of nerve. Which is why 
Frank Johnson, a federal district judge 
who was equipped with all three, emerged 
as one of the heroes of that era. After the 
Eisenhower appointee declared that the 
segregated buses of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, were illegal, his mother’s house was 
partly destroyed by a bomb that was ap- 
parently meant for him. Undaunted, John- 
son went on to apply Supreme Court anti- 
discrimination rulings to resentful state 
institutions. 

When Johnson announced his retire- 
ment last year from the 11th Circuit Court 
of Appeals, which covers Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida, the White House came up 
with an unlikely replacement: Edward E. 
Carnes, 41, Alabama's assistant attorney 
general in charge of pursuing death-penal- 
ty cases. And pursue them he does, Carnes 
wrote Alabama’s death-penalty law, which 
allows judges to impose the death penalty 
on convicted killers even when juries have 
opted for life in prison. He led a national ef- 
fort by state attorneys general to curb the 
opportunities for death-row prison- 
ers to appeal their cases before feder- t 
al judges. People who don't much 8 
care for him—they include many civil 
rights leaders and death-penalty op- Z 
ponents—call him Dr. Death. 

The Senate debate on the Carnes 
nomination this week promises to be 
the most contentious vote on a lower- 
court candidate in years. Despite the 
tough-sell symbolism ol replacing 
Johnson, a civil rights legend, with a 
nominee best known for hustling in- 
mates to the electric chair, Carnes 
appeared to be ona smooth course to 
confirmation before the question of 
racism in the justice system was illu- 
minated by the fires of Los Angeles 
after the Rodney King verdict. Mean- 
while, the Democratic dream of re- 
capturing the White House moved 
from fond hope to real prospect. Af- 
ter 12 years in which the Reagan and 
Bush Administrations have filled 
three-quarters of all federal judge- 
ships with mostly conservative ap- 
pointees, some Democrats in Con- 
gress are now thinking twice about 
giving fast approval to the dozens of 
White House court nominees who 


| also in the nominee's cor- 





Amajor confirmation 


| fight is brewing over 


the replacement of a 
federal judge who was 
a civil rights hero 


await confirmation in what may be the 
waning days of the Bush presidency. 

But Carnes has some important sup- 
porters, including both of Alabama’s Dem- 
ocratic Senators, Richard Shelby and How- 
ell Heflin. A powerful swing vote on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Heflin com- 
plains that Carnes’ opponents “view this 
confirmation as being a referendum on 
capital punishment, although they deny 


| it.” In May, Heflin got the committee to 


send Carnes’ name to the full Senate de- 
spite the opposition of the committee 
chairman, Delaware Senator Joe Biden, a 
fellow Democrat. 

To the consternation 
of some black civil rights 
leaders, Morris Dees, the 
white Alabama civil 
rights lawyer famed for 
successfully fighting the 
Ku Klux Klan in court, is 


ner, arguing that Carnes 
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Was Carnes 

an all-too-able 
defender ol 

a system 
fatally biased 
against blacks? 


The Senate Judiciary Committee grilled Carnes in April 


is not a racist but just a man who has capa- 
bly pursued his duty as a prosecutor. The 
Harvard-trained lawyer has prosecuted 
two state judges for making racist re- 
marks in court and has defended blacks in 
civil rights lawsuits. 

But what bothers Carnes’ critics is that 
his legal experience consists chiefly of 
having been an ardent defender of a sys- 
tem of capital punishment that they say is 
infected by racial discrimination. Carnes 
said during his April confirmation hear- 
ing that capital punishment was not ap- 
plied in a racially discriminatory manner 
“in Alabama or in the nation”—a view in 
keeping with the Supreme Court's own 
rulings, though one study after another 
has demonstrated that blacks who kill 
whites are far more likely to be sentenced 
to death than whites who kill blacks. 

Lately the attacks on Carnes have wid- 
ened to include his defense of instances in 
which prosecutors have resorted to the 
unconstitutional practice 
of using courtroom chal- 
lenges to keep blacks off 
of juries in trials of black 
defendants. Rosa Davis, 
chief of the Alabama at- 
torney general's appeals 
division, says it’s simply 
Carnes’ job to justify the 
actions of trial prosecu- 
tors when one of their 
convictions is challenged 
on appeal. “Our arguing 
for the state doesn't mean 
that we support racial dis 
crimination,” she insists, “any more 
than someone who represents a con 
victed murderer supports killing 
But Carnes’ public statements leave 
the impression of a man inclined to 
justify the tactic when it suits his 
purposes. “I am not convinced that 
Mr. Carnes fully appreciates that ra- 
cial discrimination undermines the 
essential justness of verdicts and un- 
dercuts public confidence in our jus- 
tice system,” says Biden. 

One irony of Carnes’ situation is 
that if he is confirmed—both sides 
were counting votes last week—he 
won't get much chance to use his 
death-penalty expertise on the 
bench. Recently the Supreme Court 
significantly restricted the rights of 
death-row inmates to appeal their 
sentences before federal judges—just 
as Carnes the prosecutor had 
wanted. —Reported by Julie Johnson/ 
Washington and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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DISASTERS 





Catastrophe 101 


Will the government learn | consin, fires burned out of control in Cali- 


from Hurricane Andrew’s 
stormy aftermath? 


By CATHY BOOTH MIAMI 
URRICANES AS WICKED AS AN- 
drew are thought to come along 
perhaps twice a century. Earth- 
quakes shudder on and off, but 
the big, continent-cracking 

convulsions tend to space themselves out 

over generations. Biblical floods are rare, 
like killer tidal waves, volcanic eruptions 
and the other cyclical calls to humility in 
the face of nature’s destructive power. But 
last week it somehow seemed that the 
clock was running fast: Typhoon Omar 
menaced Guam, a tornado attacked Wis- 


12 


fornia, a four-story tidal wave in Nicara- 
gua dissolved whole neighborhoods, and 
the residents of South Florida spent Week 
Two picking up the pieces of their dam- 
aged homes and disrupted lives. 

Catastrophes may come by surprise, 
but it is no surprise that they come. Their 
victims cannot expect the government to 
prevent them or even always predict 
them, only to know what to do when they 
arrive. But to many Floridians last week, 
it seemed as if each time the government 
has to learn all over again. The debris that 
Andrew left behind include a whole set of 
assumptions about how to handle a natu- 
ral disaster, who should be giving the or- 
ders and who should pick up the bill. 

“I’m sure people can take issue with the 
way we've acted,” said Colonel Terrence 
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(“Rock”’) Salt, tears welling up in his eyes 
after a week of frustration and sleepless 
nights. ‘These people have been rained on, 
they're hungry and they're thirsty. In 
terms of people without basic survival 
things, I've never seen anything like it in 
my life. But we're really trying, really we 
are.” Ten days after Andrew struck, the 
army’s tent cities finally opened and relief 
supplies were so plentiful that residents 
became choosy, disdaining cans of lentils 
and demanding Tide over Cheer. By then it 
was safe to launch the debate about what 
needs to change so that next time, the help 
is there as soon as the storm has passed. 
One plump target was the tradition of ci- 
vilian control of the military. If only the bu- 
reaucrats had stayed out of the way, victims 
complained, the soldiers might have got the 
job done. As upwards of 20,000 troops 


Rescue Mission 


In ravaged Homestead, Marines erect 
the first tent city for the hurricane’s 
homeless, but few check in 


flooded into what Dade County officials call 
the war zone, the army had clearly won new 
allies—unlike the haggard representatives 
of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. Soldiers bivouacked on the 
ground, sharing prepackaged mres (meals 
ready to eat) and carrying groceries for 
tired refugees. Day and night, they put up 
tents, folded linens and stuffed welcome 
packages of toiletries for tent cities that will 
eventually house 17,000 of the county's 
250,000 homeless. They also helped chan- 
nel the extraordinary outpouring of sup- 
plies sent south by churches, charities and 
countless concerned citizens. 

The energy and efficiency of the troops 
were in such contrast to the first sluggish 
response that the idea was revived of auto- 
matically bypassing civil authorities in the 
case of big catastrophes and sending for the 
soldiers immediately. “Neither the locals 
nor Fema has the capacity to deal with a ma- 
jor catastrophe like Andrew,” argues Linda 
Lombard, the Charleston County council- 
woman who battled rema for relief money 
after Hugo hit South Carolina in 1989. “A 
major disaster is a war. And the people who 
are in that business are the U.S. military. 
When is the lesson going to be learned?” 

President George Bush indicated that 
he had already learned at least half the les- 
son. His decision to send Secretary of 
Transportation Andrew Card to Florida to 
mastermind relief efforts suggested that 
even he didn’t think rema was up to the 
job. Florida's senior Senator urges a re- 
thinking of military involvement. “In the 
post-cold war era, this could be an impor- 
tant new function for the military,” says 
Democrat Bob Graham, “not something 
done after hours, but as an ongoing signifi- 
cant part of the military task.” 

Congressman Dante Fascell argues 
that an advance agreement should make 
military mobilization automatic when a 
hurricane kicks into a category 4 or 5 with 
winds over 130 mph. Governor Lawton 
Chiles incorrectly thought the disaster 
declaration, signed by Bush on the day of 
the storm, was the same as a request for 
military help. Nobody at Fema advised him 
otherwise or nudged the White House 
when the reality of the damage finally 
sank in. “I don’t think it’s wise to declare 
martial law,” says Fascell, “but when we 
know we have a catastrophe headed our 
way, we should have a highly visible disas- 
ter czar with a definite command struc- 
ture to deal with it early on, and obviously 
that’s the military.” 

Yet without declaring martial law, 
even the military cannot impose its will on 
a civilian area. Unlike Desert Storm, there 
is no unified command, no General Nor- 








man Schwarzkopf. The Army, for in- | 
stance, promised to have tent cities for | 
20,000 up and running by the first week- 
end after Andrew. But for the next week 
military and local jurisdictions quarreled 
over sites, facilities, building codes and, in 
the case of Florida City—a city virtually 
wiped out by the hurricane—a federal de- 
mand to kick in 10% of the cost. 

Not everyone is thrilled with the 
Army's increasing involvement. “There 
are legitimate worries about military in- 
tervention in domestic affairs,” says Ralph 
Lewis, disaster-response expert at Florida 
International University. At one shelter in 
predominantly black Richmond Heights, 
the soldiers seemed more interested in 
raising the flag while exhausted Red Cross 
volunteers struggled to feed 6,000 people a 
day. “I'm trying to use the military as 
much, but they like to do things their own | 
way," sighed music teacher Thomas 
Moore, 29, the Red Cross volunteer in 
charge of the shelter. “It’s true the Red 
Cross is disorganized, but who else is go- 
ing to take care of these people?” 

Certainly not rema. Established by 
Jimmy Carter to coordinate the relief ef- 
forts of 27 federal agencies and the Red 
Cross, it was never meant to be a disaster- 
response team. One scathing congressio- 
nal report notes that the agency is widely | 
viewed as a political dumping ground, “a 
turkey farm if you will.” Bush left the 
agency politically orphaned when he 
failed to appoint a new director for almost 
a year after his 1988 election. During that 
time survivors of Hurricane Hugo and the 





San Francisco earthquake blasted the 
agency for arriving late and gumming up 
assistance efforts with red tape. 

rem has handled 160 disaster missions 
in the past five years. When it functions like 
an insurance agency, doling out grants up 
to $11,500 for hard-up families, it works 
marvels. But at the moment of crisis, the 
agency sometimes lacks even common 
sense. A relocation-assistance center for 
migrant workers, for instance, was first 
based at Miami airport, miles from the poor 
workers down in Homestead. reMa’s tempo- 
rary relief centers along the roadways of 
south Dade are labeled simply pac: nothing 
else, no clue to the befuddled homeowner 
that these are disaster assistance centers. 


DELEGATION OF HURRICANE 
Hugo veterans from Charleston 


has already warned Dade Coun- | 


ty officials that the worst part is 


yet to come. “They document | 


you to death. You have to document every 
nail on every roof,” says Councilwoman 
Lombard sourly. “We had 600 miles of 
ditch to be cleaned. To document it, we 
had to walk it. Dade’s got 200 miles of ca- 
nals. Rest assured that rema will make 
them swim it to document it.” Though 
Bush promised total reimbursement for 
storm cleanup efforts, the island city of 
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Key Biscayne is already squabbling with 
reMA about reimbursement for early de- 
bris removal. 

Secretary Card is one of those who ar- 
gue that it is rema, not the military, that 
needs to be doing a better job. “The mili- 
tary is not necessarily the best first re- 
sponse,” he said. “But rema is much too bu- 
reaucratic. We need a more streamlined 
response that addresses people’s concerns 
more than governmental concerns. People 
don’t understand a pac or an ERP, EST, DFOS. 
People at rema should be trained in the 
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Shelter ina Storm: 


Mosquitoes and torrential rains torment 
victims as they wait for relief supplies 


needs of victims so that if not empathy, 
they feel sympathy before they get here.” 

Faced by multiple simultaneous crises 
last week, the tiny federal agency and its 
2,500 employees bristled at all the criti- 
cism over the Florida effort. “I can’t tell 
you how much this annoys me,” FEMA di- 
rector Wallace Stickney wrote to employ- 
ees in a memo last week praising them for 
a “great job.” rema official Grant Peterson, 
sweat dripping from his brow after a visit 
to Capitol Hill, groused about the bad 
press. “We've got five disasters on our 
plate right now,” he said. “If there is any 
morale problem here, it’s because people 
are taking unfair shots at us.” 

One rea official, observing the magni- 
tude of Hurricane Andrew's destructive 
force and the governmental disorder it 
caused, had an even gloomier thought. He 
wondered how Washington ever imagined 
FEMA could handle its ultimate disaster as- 
signment: preserving the civilian govern- 
ment in a nuclear war. For Fema, and in- 
deed for the entire government, Andrew 
has provided an unwelcome lesson, one in 
humility. —With reporting by Greg Aunapu/ 
Homestead and Ted Gup/Washington 
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“CLEANSED” WOUND 


Ina perilous trip through the countryside, a TIME correspondent discovers that Serbs 
have swept vast areas clean of Muslims and Croats, but their victory is a hollow one 


By LARA MARLOWE KOZARAC 





IX SERB MILITIAMEN FROM BOSNIA 

lounged on deck chairs and sofas 

on the unkempt lawn of what was a 

Muslim home in Kozarac. The for- 
mer owners had been swept out at the end 
of May. Now, rifles at their feet, the fight- 
ers smoked cigarettes as they leafed 
through comics and pornographic maga- 
zines. Dragan Zamaklaar, 22, in jeans and 
cowboy boots, dragged heavily on a Marl- 
boro. Then he began to cry. 

“I feel nothing for the Muslims who 
lived in the house we have taken,” he said, 
weeping for his own family. “Muslims 
moved into our old home in Kladusa, They 
killed my uncle last spring. How would you 
feel if you saw Muslims slit your uncle’s 
throat, if you saw them throw Serb women 
and old people out of windows?” 

This kind of talk is commonplace in 
the wide swath of land Serb gunmen have 
seized in Bosnia by dispossessing local 
Muslims and Croats. Far from hiding the 
results of large-scale “ethnic cleansing,” 
the Serbs seem to feel fully justified in tak- 
ing over what is left behind. Like so many 
former Yugoslavs, Zamaklaar learned ha- 
tred—not compassion—from the past. Yet 
his flight from his family home in north- 
western Bosnia, where Muslims have so 
far managed to hold a small pocket of ter- 
ritory, to the “cleansed” town of Kozarac 
has brought him no happiness. 

“The house we built in Kladusa had 10 
rooms and a basement,” he said. “But now 
six of us live ina Muslim's house with only 
four rooms. How would I know what hap- 
pened to the Muslims who lived in it? 
Their name was Fazlic. That's all | know. 
They left some furniture, and we found a 
few of their family snapshots. I didn't even 
bother to look at them.” 

In the northwest Bosnian village of Ko- 
zarac, 50 miles from their hometown, life 
is hard for Zamaklaar’s mother, father, 
grandmother, sister and brother. They 
have no income, and local Serbian dinar 
notes, one of three currencies circulating 
in Bosnia, are all but worthless. “They 
don’t know anybody here. They just sit in 
the house all day and think about what 
happened to them,” said Zamaklaar. 

The “purification” of Muslims from 
these towns and villages in northwestern 
Bosnia has proved a hollow victory for the 
Serbs, destroying prosperity as well as se- 
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curity. All supplies must be trucked in from 
Belgrade, along a corridor often under fire 
from Croatian artillery. Residents complain 
of food shortages. There is no gasoline; most 
travel by bicycle and horse-drawn cart. Peo- 
ple do not know how they will heat their 
homes as winter approaches. 

Before the Bosnian war, Prijedor, a 
town of 30,000 six miles from Kozarac, 
was a busy industrial center. Now its rail 
yards are silent. The lumber mills, food- 
processing plants and iron mines have 
shut down. Schools will not open this fall. 
The Serbian militia provides almost the 
only employment. 

When darkness falls, the remaining 
residents, mostly Serbs, retreat into their 
homes, respecting the 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
curfew. Distant artillery fire rumbles 
through the night. And the militiamen 
drink. Humanitarian groups receive fre- 
quent reports of inebriated Serbs search- 
ing out and murdering any remaining 
Muslims they can find. 

The Serbs around Ko- 
zarac express little remorse 
for the countless Muslim 
homes they have destroyed 
and tens of thousands of 
lives they have shattered in 
“cleansing” northwestern 
Bosnia. Their main interest 
now is in improving their 
own living conditions in the 
territory they have taken. 
Serbian officials told a visit- 
ing Western delegation last 
week that if the Muslim gov- 
ernment in Sarajevo wanted 
peace, it would first have to 
reopen the roads, railroads 
and air space and restore 
the telephone and electric- 
ity lines it has cut off. “If we 
don’t have electricity, if we 
don’t have fuel,” said Milan 
Covacevic, a social-planning 
official in Prijedor, “not only 
will we continue fighting, 
but we will all become can- 
nibals.”” 

In the green meadows 
and pine forests around Ko- 
zarac and Prijedor, stands 
of poplars, apple and plum 
orchards, haystacks and 
fields of unharvested corn 
and sunflowers evoke a 
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peaceful pastoral dream. But along the 
road to Prijedor, a burned-out house sud- 
denly appears around a bend. Then more 
follow, and more, maybe a thousand in all, 
relics of two-story, white-washed villas 
with broken red tile roofs. Windows are 
smashed, walls blackened by smoke. 
There are no shrapnel and bullet holes re- 
cording some battle here; this is what 
“ethnic cleansing” looks like a day or even 
an hour later. Laundry still hangs on 
clotheslines, a sign of how quickly disaster 
fell upon the inhabitants. Only one house 
remains intact, the home of a Serb couple 
who sit drinking their morning coffee on 


| the balcony, their mattresses airing in the 


sunshine. 

“Cleansing” was even more thorough 
in Kozarac, once a prosperous Muslim 
community of 22,000. In Bosnia the Serbs 
farmed the countryside and the Muslims 
earned higher wages working in the town 
factories. Many of the Muslims of Kozarac 
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had gone as guest workers to Germany 
and come home years later to build well- 
furnished villas that provoked the envy of 
their Serb neighbors. Muslim survivors 
tell how the Serbian militia came with 
trucks to round up women and children 
last May; their location is still unknown. 
The next day the Serbs returned to loot 
the Muslims’ tractors, cows, cars and fur- 
niture. Survivors say more than 5,000 
men were beaten to death or shot when 
they tried to defend their homes. The 
Serbs dynamited the houses, so no Mus- 
lims could ever return. They even ordered 
the Muslims to fly white flags from their 
windows, so militiamen would know 
which houses to destroy. 

Some of the Muslim men trucked out 
of Kozarac still live in famished misery 
less than a mile away in makeshift tents at 
the Trnopolje camp, supposedly under the 
“protection” of Serbian irregulars. They 


| 
| 





can see the minaret of the Kozarac 
mosque down the road and are sometimes 
allowed to pick fruit from the gardens of 
their destroyed homes. When they ven- 
ture out, they see Serb newcomers from 
Muslim-held areas watching them from 
the windows and doorways of the few 
Muslim dwellings still standing. 

“Kozarac is not a safe place yet,” ad- 
mitted Milomir Stakic, the new Serbian 
mayor of Prijedor. He took the place of his 
democratically elected Muslim predeces- 
sor when Serbian forces began brutally 
“cleansing” the area last spring. His state- 
ments were the first confirmation that 
Muslim guerrillas are operating in the 
area. “Last night two Serbs were killed 
and their bodies were burned in Kozarac,” 
he acknowledged. “Groups of Muslim ex- 
tremists have withdrawn to the Kozara 
mountains. They could hide there for an- 
other six months, even a year.” 


IN RUINS 

OF THEIR 

OWN MAKING 

A Serbian woman weeps 
as she is released by 
Muslims to live ina 
“cleansed” village, 
while a U.N. truck 


patrols a ruined Muslim 
neighborhood 
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During World War II, 100,000 German 
troops were unable to dislodge Serb fight- 
ers from the local mountains. Yet Stakic, 
like other Serbian officials, failed to see 
the irony of this role reversal, or of the 
Serbs’ use of the Nazi term ethnic cleans- 
ing. He insisted the Serbs were only up- 
rooting Muslim “extremists” when they 
ravaged Kozarac. Look at Cela, he said, a 
nearby village of 1,200 Muslims and 500 


| Serbs where both are living in model 


harmony. 

But Muslim villagers in Cela tell a dif- 
ferent story, not of harmony but of terror. 
First a lamb was stolen during weapons 
searches. Then 15 men were taken away 
for “interrogation”; only 14 returned. An- 
other man was sent to the Serb-run moun- 
tain prison camp at Manjaca. Drunken mi- 
litiamen set fire to the mosque, killed an 
old Muslim man and dumped his body 
down a well. 

Cowed by the intimidation, the Cela 
Muslims tried appeasement. “We made a 
deal with the Serbian authorities,” said a 
village leader. “We fly white flags on our 
houses as a sign of our loyalty. We will not 
oppose them, and they will not harm us. 
So far, they have kept their word, but we 
don't know about the future.” Meantime, 
they try to lead normal lives, harvesting 
their plums to sell to Serb neighbors for 
making slivovitz. Though most are afraid 
to leave the village, a few brave souls carry 
food each day to the men at the Trnopolje 
camp. 

There is not even that semblance of 
normality in the village of Celinac, some 
miles farther south. The hamlet is official- 
ly off-limits to all outsiders. A decree is- 
sued by the Celinac municipality gives the 
Muslim population a “special status” simi- 
lar to that of Jews in Nazi-occupied Eu- 
rope. All Muslims must observe a 4 p.m. to 
6a.m. curfew. Muslims are “not allowed to 
stay in the street, in restaurants and other 
public places.” Muslims are forbidden to 
swim in the rivers, to fish or hunt, to use 
or drive motor vehicles, to be in groups of 
more than three, to use telecommunica- 
tions facilities except for a post-office tele- 
phone, to sell real estate or exchange 
apartments without a special authoriza- 
tion. The order includes a list of 34 Muslim 
citizens of Celinac who are not allowed to 
talk to their neighbors or leave their 
houses. 

Back in the garden at Kozarac, the 
fighters with Dragan Zamaklaar shrugged 
off the plunder and dispossession. “Of 
course there are robberies—this is war,” 
explained one. The Serbs may chafe at the 
isolation brought on by a war of their own 
making, but they are not about to reverse 
the evil of ‘ethnic cleansing.” There is lit- 
tle chance that the Muslims of Kozarac or 
Prijedor or two-thirds of Bosnia will ever 
go home, and the consequences of their 
dispossession will haunt Europe for years 
to come. a 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY ALEXANDRA AVAKIAN—CONTACT 


By JOHN KOHAN TBILISI 





ANY TBILISI RESIDENTS ESCAPE 
to dachas in the hills above the 
Georgian capital during sum- 
mer weekends, but not Eduard 
Shevardnadze. For the former 
Soviet Foreign Minister and current chair- 
man of the republic’s provisional State 
Council, affairs of state continue nonstop. 
Seven days a week, from 8:30 a.m. until 
well after midnight, Shevardnadze is on 
the job, working the battery of telephones 
on his desk beneath a silver icon of the ma- 


donna and child. On Monday fighting broke 
out again in the secessionist region of Ab- 
khazia. On Tuesday Russian forces killed 
several Georgian guardsmen in the Abkha- 
zian capital. Wednesday, hard-line nation- 
alists attempted to open a new front in east- 
ern Georgia. On Thursday Shevardnadze 
flew to Moscow to negotiate another Ab- 
khazian cease-fire. The endless string of 
crises has set back his goal of building a 
democratic Georgia and taught Shevard- 
nadze that his civilized style of negotiating, 
so admired in the West, does not work as 
well ina country where the other side is lia- 
ble to pull out guns. 

So it is not surprising that Shevard- 
nadze has seldom had a day off since he 
returned last March to the small Cauca- 
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Eduard Shevardnadze spends 16-hour days in his Tbilisi office 


sian republic where he ruled as Commu- 
nist Party boss before Mikhail Gorbachev 
summoned him to Moscow in 1985. At a 
time in life when other senior statesmen 
would be content to write their memoirs, 
the 64-year-old diplomat has embarked on 
the riskiest mission of his career: bring- 
ing peace and stability to his homeland. 
There he daily faces more violence than 
he did as a major player in the cold war, 
as Georgia is beset by ethnic rebellions in 
the independence-minded regions of 
South Ossetia and Abkhazia and by a cam- 
| paign of terrorist attacks by loyalists of 





deposed President Zviad Gamsakhurdia. 

The fire-blackened walls of Tbilisi’s 
Government House are a grim reminder of 
the street battle last December that top- 
pled Gamsakhurdia, Georgia's first popu- 
larly elected President. The fervently pa- 
triotic Georgians had been quick to follow 
the lead of the Baltic republics in breaking 
away from Moscow early in 1990, but the 
majority admit they were duped by the 
charismatic nationalist, whose dictatorial 
policies turned democratic forces against 
him. Gamsakhurdia instituted no econom- 
ic reforms and left the state bureaucracy 
in a shambles. His worst legacy, though, 
was to set his compatriots on a collision 
course with ethnic minorities who felt 
threatened by his mystical notions of a 
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No Time for Diplomacy 


As hard-line nationalists and separatist ethnic groups tear his homeland apart, 
Shevardnadze finds that his reputation as a man of peace is on the firing line 








Georgian state. Still, die-hard followers re- 
fuse to accept that his bungled experiment 
is over. With tacit support from the sepa- 
ratists, they are trying to destabilize what 
they view as the illegitimate regime in 
Tbilisi. 

So why come back to so many trou- 
bles? Shevardnadze pauses a moment be- 
fore answering. The melancholy look in 
his eyes hints at the strain of the past five 
months. There was never really any other 
choice for him. “I am a son of my people,” 
he says. “I was motivated by fears of a 
widespread civil war.” After traveling the 


“T told them they 

were not going to make 
a dictator out of me. 
Not at all!” 


globe to settle other nations’ conflicts, the 
veteran peacemaker could hardly ignore 
the plight of his own people. And many of 
the same Georgians who accused She- 
vardnadze of being a Kremlin agent less 
than a year ago now believe he is the only 
man who can prevent their country from 
splitting apart. As a close adviser puts it, 
“He is a hostage of circumstances.” 

An unrepentant Gamsakhurdia has ac- 
cused Shevardnadze of masterminding his 
downfall, conducting a ruthless crackdown 
on political opponents and “capitulating to 
Russia,” but such charges are rooted in 
Gamsakhurdia’s own obsessions. More 
moderate critics fault Shevardnadze for 
throwing his support too quickly to those 
who deposed the elected President. They 
fear that a restoration of a communist-style 
system is under way, with too few people 
wielding too much power. 

Shevardnadze is fully aware of his 
shaky claim to legitimacy. He agreed to re- 
turn only if elections for a new parliament 
were held as soon as possible. The vote has 
been set for October, but new obstacles 
keep cropping up. On the very day last June 
that Shevardnadze was scheduled to ham- 
mer out an accord on peacekeeping forces 
in South Ossetia with Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin, gunmen loyal to Gamsakhur- 
dia tried—and failed—to seize the Tbilisi 
television center. Last month, after She- 
vardnadze issued a manifesto of reconcilia- 








A Georgian soldier flies the national flag as he patrols for snipers in the separatist Abkhazian capital of Sukhumi 


tion and released jailed Gamsakhurdia 
supporters, an armed band of them broke 
up peace talks the government was holding 
with the rebels by taking the Interior Min- 
ister and 11 other officials hostage. 

The failure of his peace gesture was a 
painful lesson for the seasoned diplomat, 
who had been acting as if the same give- 
and-take rules of East-West negotiations 
applied to Georgia's political wars. He 
abruptly ordered 3,000 national guards, 
under the command of Defense Minister 
Tengiz Kitovani, to take control of key 
transportation arteries and safe havens in 
Abkhazia that pro-Gamsakhurdia groups 
used to stage their attacks. But what be- 
gan as a preventive strike aimed at releas- 
ing the kidnapped government officials 
soon escalated into a bloody conflict with 
local nationalists 


ITOVANI'S FORCES WENT WELI 

beyond their original mandate 

advancing into the regional 

capital of Sukhumi, storming 

the local parliament and driv- 

ing nationalist leaders into hiding. What 

ever his reservations, Shevardnadze has 

taken full responsibility for the operation; 

now he will have to use all his diplomatic 

skills to shift the action from the streets 
back to the negotiating table 

Shevardnadze’s position would be more 

secure if he could ensure that soldiers loyal 


to Kitovani eventually return to their bar- 
racks. But to save the country from break- 
ing apart, few Georgians are ready to con- 
sider reducing the military’s role, and 
Kitovani earned a hero's credit for his tough 
treatment of the separatists. There were 
plenty of brotherly embraces when Kito- 
vani gathered with officials in Shevard- 
nadze’s office to welcome the return of a 
kidnapped minister, freed when Georgian 
troops entered Abkhazia. But the family at- 
mosphere is deceptive: Tbilisi remains rife 
with political intrigue. As long as the power- 
ful Defense Minister and his troops are not 
subject to parliamentary controls, another 
coup will always threaten. One aide says 
Shevardnadze’s major concern now is “to 
ensure that the bullet-riddled, sinking ship 
gets safely into port for elections.” 

With more than 40 parties in the run- 
ning, electing a new parliament seems 
more likely to increase political paralysis 
than to solve Georgia’s problems. As She- 
vardnadze well knows, his countrymen 
may be famed as a nation of toastmasters, 
but eloquent speechmaking cannot com- 
pensate for the lack of democratic tradi- 
tions. Still, the Georgian leader firmly be- 
lieves the ballot box is the only way to 
force change. “There were some who 
wanted to turn power over to Shevard- 
says, “but I told them they 
not going to make a dictator out of 
me.” He plans to run for the post of parlia- 





nadze,”” he 
were 
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“Many think I came 
back prematurely, 
but I was afraid of 
civil war. | cannot 
allow the country to 
be torn apart.” 


mentary speaker as an independent, in an 
effort to stand apart from the squabbling 
parties and blocs. With no political or mili- 
tary power base he can trust, Shevard- 
nadze has only one strong prop: his per- 
sonal connections with the West 
Whatever else they may think of Shevard- 
nadze, Georgians take pride in the fact 
that he has friends in high places. 

The reluctant leader often reflects upon 
the role his country could play in regional 
and global diplomacy. “Great policies are 
not made just by great powers,” he says 
“Small countries can make great policies 
too.” But before he can turn his formidable 
talents to the international scene again, he 
must prove that he can bring order to his 
own troubled land and start Georgia moving 
steadily toward democracy and a free-mar- 
ket economy. By comparison, ending the 
cold war seemed easy a 
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America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


The Curse of the 
Answered Prayer 


SEOUL. THE END OF THE COLD WAR IS PROVING TO BE A 
dangerous passage for all concerned: winners, losers 
and bystanders. Two years ago, Saddam Hussein con- 
cluded that the demise of the Soviet Union as a super- 
power had created a regional vacuum he could fill. The 
result was the invasion of Kuwait and Desert Storm. 
Last year a clique of Serbian Marxists tried to maintain 
its authority over other South Slavs who no longer 
needed Belgrade to protect them from Moscow. The re- 
sult was the Balkan cataclysm. 

But the most perilous place on earth may be here, 
on the Korean peninsula, where the cold war first 
turned hot in 1950 and where it could end with a bang 
in the years—or even the months— ahead. 

For decades, North Korea has relied on its two giant 
neighbors, the U.S.S.R. and 
China, for political, economic 
and military assistance. Now 
Russia has recognized South 
Korea, stopped supplying 
arms to the North and de- 
manded hard currency for its 
oil shipments. Two weeks 
ago, to the muted fury of 
Pyongyang, China too agreed 
to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Seoul. 

Not that isolation is any- 
thing new for North Korea. 


The country’s few televisions ., | 


are configured so that they e—and his regime—could be gone ina flash 


cannot pick up broadcasts 

from the South. Radios are built to receive only one Big 
Brother channel. Short-wave receivers are illegal for 
average citizens. 

The Pyongyang government has yanked home 
thousands of young people who were studying in East- 
ern Europe and the former Soviet Union. Afraid of 
what they might have learned abroad, authorities have 
sent many for political re-education into the country- 
side, where rationing has, according to intelligence re- 
ports, gone from three to two meals a day. But those 
students are surely doing some educating of their own, 
whispering messages of discontent and subversion to 
the local peasants. 

The regime itself is in an advanced stage of dry rot. 
Imagine the Soviet Union if Stalin were still alive and 
in charge at age 112: that is North Korea, which outsid- 
ers have mockingly dubbed “the world’s last socialist 
theme park.” It has had no Khrushchev, not even a 
Brezhnev, never mind a Gorbachev. It has only its 
founding dictator, Kim I] Sung, who is 80 and failing. 
“The Great Leader” has designated his son, “the Dear 
Leader,” heir to the throne. But a succession struggle 
may already have begun. 

The defining issue among the factions is almost 








certain to be whether to accept the verdict of humanity 
on communism and negotiate a gradual, peaceful ac- 
commodation with the South. Members of the North 
Korean ruling élite have seen what happened in Ger- 
many, another country divided in 1945. The more real- 
istic among them can easily imagine ending up like 
Erich Honecker and his comrades: on the dustheap of 
history or in the dock. Visitors to Pyongyang have 
noted a new defensiveness, bordering on desperation, 
among officials there. 

Here in Seoul, I have found that South Korean offi- 
cials and foreign policy experts are also sobered by the 
German experience. Theirs is the curse of the answered 
prayer. They have calculated that relative to the size of 
their economy, it will be 10 times as expensive for them 
to unite with North Korea as for the Bonn government to 
absorb the former East Germany. The outbreak of politi- 
cal turmoil in the wake of Kim’s death could send hun- 
dreds of thousands of Northerners pouring across the 
Demilitarized Zone. Or would-be refugees might be 
slaughtered by North Korean troops, a horror that 
would tempt if not oblige the South to intervene. 

What makes such 
scenarios especially dis- 
turbing is the uncertain- 
ty over the status of 
North Korea's clandes- 
tine program to develop 
an atom bomb. Kim is 
probably playing cat and 
mouse, like Saddam, 
with the international 
community's nuclear in- 
spectors. But Kim did 
not lose a war last year, 
so he has much more 
control over foreign ac- 
cess to his facilities and 
air space. 

For all these reasons, the South Koreans with 
whom I talked are crossing their fingers that the death 
of communism in the North and unification with the 
South will be spread out over 10 or even 20 years. They 
are counting on their new partners in Beijing to wean 
Kim's successors away from Stalinism. As Professor 
Ahn Byung Joon of Yonsei University in Seoul put it, 
“The only course is to persuade North Korea to adopt 
the Chinese model of economic reform and an open- 
door policy toward the rest of the world.” 

While a step-by-step, managed transition is to be 
encouraged, it is not necessarily to be expected. As 
Gorbachev himself inadvertently demonstrated, re- 
form communism is an oxymoron. The Chinese Com- 
munists may ultimately learn the same truth, even 
though they bought the system some time with blood 
on Tiananmen Square. The late Nicolae Ceausescu of 
Romania, a great friend of the Great Leader, provided a 
corollary: the more retrograde and repressive the re- 
gime, the more violent its fall. Its strength is brittle; it 
will not bend, but it will break. Open the door to a coun- 
try like North Korea, and the whole house will fall 
down. The world can hope for a North Korean soft land- 
ing—but it should be prepared for a crash. a 
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Return of the Prodigy 


Achess bonanza attracts the near mythic but still callow Bobby Fischer 


By PAUL GRAY 





NY SENTENCE THAT CONTAINS 

both “Bobby Fischer” and “con- 

troversial” should probably be 

written off as redundant. Still, 
chess fans and interested civilians woke 
up last week to reminders of what they 
have, or have not, been missing during the 
20 years that Fischer has spent in mysteri- 
ous seclusion. Bobby was b-a-a-a-ck! and 
being—well, some strong synonym of 
controversial. 

The flap centered on a marriage made 
not in heaven but in Yugoslavia. A Bel- 
grade millionaire named Jezdimir Vasilje- 
vic put up $5 million in prize money, with 
two-thirds going to the winner, to lure Fi- 
scher, 49, into playing chess against his 
old rival Boris Spassky, 55. The venues? 
Sveti Stevan, a resort town on Yugosla- 
via’s Adriatic coast, and then Belgrade. 
Theoretically, the new matches would riv- 
et widespread, upbeat attention on Yugo- 
slavia through a reprise of the epochal 
Fischer-Spassky collision in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, during the summer of 1972; back 
then, against the backdrop of the cold war, 
the brash, brooding, raptorial American 
defeated the defending champion from the 
Soviet Union and won the world title. 
Three years later, Fischer was stripped of 
his crown for refusing to play Soviet chal- 
lenger Anatoly Karpov. 

Attention was piqued, sure enough, 
when the principals agreed to meet again, 
but not necessarily by the anticipated 
quality of the chess. As was true the first 
time around with Fischer-Spassky, poli- 
tics preceded play, only now the issues 
were different. The cold war is over, the 
U.S.S.R. no longer exists and neither, for 
that matter, do large swatches of the host 
country. What remains of Yugoslavia hap- 
pens at the moment to bea renegade in the 
eyes of international law; it is under U.N.- 
approved economic sanctions for failing to 
curb Serb aggression and “ethnic cleans- 
ing” in the breakaway republics of Croatia 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina. Is it seemly, 
some asked, for Fischer and Spassky to 
play in a multimillion-dollar chess exhibi- 
tion 50 to 70 miles from where civilians 
are being bombed and shot down in the 
streets? 

More to the point, both players’ partici- 
pation in this extravaganza could subject 
them to legal consequences for violating 
U.N. sanctions. Spassky, now a French cit- 





izen, is apparently not in any trouble with | 
his government. But the U.S. has warned | 
Fischer that he is putting himself at risk 
for up to 10 years in jail and $250,000 in 
fines. At a bizarre news conference in 
Sveti Stevan the day before play began, Fi- 
scher responded to a written question 
about his legal liabilities by 1) pulling a let- 
ter out of his briefcase, 2) reading a sen- 
tence aloud: “This is the order to provide 
information and cease and desist activities 
from the Department of Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D.C., August 21, 1992,” 3) spit- 
ting noisily on the docu- | 
ment and 4) comment- 
ing, “This is my reply to 
the order not to defend 
my title here.” 

This performance 
showed that Fischer is 
still capable of all the 
boorishness that mes- 
merized his friends and 
enemies two decades 
ago. If anything, he has 
grown even more offen- 
sive. Rumors have circu- 
lated for years that Fischer had = 
grown virulently anti-Semitic; 
his mother, from whom he has 
been estranged in the past, is 
Jewish. So up he pops while the 
world watches, defending him- 
self against charges of anti- 
Semitism on a technicality (“I 
am definitely not anti-Arab, 
O.K.?”) while castigating Zion- 
ism, berating the U.N. and ac- 
cusing Karpov and Gary Ka- 
sparov, the current chess 
world champion, of fixing title 
matches during the 1980s. 

Fischer, the eternally cal- 
low prodigy, has been forgiven 
much in the past thanks to the 
splendors of his chess; at his 
peak he was, many experts be- 
lieve, the greatest player ever. 
So, apart from speculations 
about whether he will wind up 
in some federal slammer, spit- 
ting on the guards, the big question as the 
games in Yugoslavia began was, How good 
is Bobby now? 

An answer will take a while to develop. 
Fischer's first-round victory—Spassky re- 
signed after making his 49th move—dis- 
played some tentativeness coupled with 
sound, patient, relentless strategy; there 
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Fischer ponders in Sveti Stevan; inset, with Spassky 
during their epochal 1972 collision in Reykjavik 


was nothing particularly brilliant about 
Fischer’s game, but nothing reckless or 
stupid either. The rules of this exhibi- 
tion—adapted to Fischer's specifications— 
seem to reward circumspect strategy, 
since the prospect of saving a risky mis- 
take by playing to draw afterward has 
been rendered unprofitable. When Fi- 
scher and Spassky met in 1972, draws 
gave each player one-half point toward the 


| victory total. This time, ties do not count, 


and the winner will be the first to pick off 
10 victories. Should the combatants reach 
a 9-9 tie, the prize money 
will be divided equally. 

All of which could add 
up to a very long haul for 
Fischer-Spassky II, es- 
pecially if unavoidable 
draws—the outcome of the 
second game, a seven-hour 
marathon—proliferate, de- 


laying the accumulation of wins. The pros- 
pect of two weary, middle-aged former 
world champions going after each other in 
frozen Belgrade next January is not very ap- 
pealing. It was clear at the outset that this 
rematch would not be a case of déja vu all 
over again; what remains to be seen is whe- 
ther history will repeat itselfasfarce. 
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Everybody’s doing it. But am do all those cans and 


bottles go from here? 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST WASHINGTON 








T'S A SELF-CONGRATULATORY RITUAL, 
repeated every day, every week, all 
over America. Separate the clear 
glass bottles from the green and am- 
ber ones. Place the newsprint in one 
basket, mixed white paper in another, 
the reams of used computer paper in a 
third. Haul the whole lot out to the curb. 
There. You've just done your bit for hu- 
manity: you've recycled. It’s Miller time. 

Not so fast. 

To be sure, recycling is in vogue. Citi- 
zen participation is at an all-time high; 
curbside collection programs have explod- 
ed from 600 in 1989 to 4,000 today. But the 
dirty secret, and it’s not a little one, is that 
major quantities of the material being col- 
lected never actually get recycled. More 
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| than 10,000 tons of old newspapers have 
| piled up in waterfront warehouses in New 
Jersey, and a congressional committee has 
heard testimony that the nationwide figure 
tops 100 million tons. At the Pentagon, em- 
ployees looking out over the parking lot can 
watch paper they've carefully segregated 
in the office being tossed into a single 
Dumpster, destined for an incinerator. The 
used-glass market has been so soft that 
Waste Management of Seattle, Inc. is stuck 
with a mini-mountain of 6,000 tons of bot- 
tles from neighborhood collections. In the 
| Minneapolis-St. Paul area, haulers have 
run out of storage space and are incinerat- 
ing some recyclable goods. “It’s like having 
your suitcase all packed with no place to 
go,” laments Amy Perry, solid-waste pro- 
gram director for the nonprofit Massachu- 
setts Public Interest Research Group 
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The problem is that the economics of re- 
cycling are out of whack. Enthusiasm for 
collecting recyclables has raced ahead of 
the capacity in many areas to process and 
market them. Right now, says Victor Bell, a 
veteran Rhode Island recycling expert, “the 
market can’t keep up with the recycling 
binge.” In recent years many states and mu- 
nicipalities have passed laws mandating 
the collection of newspapers, plastics, glass 
and paper. But arranging for processing 
and finding a profit in it—has proved tricky. 
As trucks loaded with recyclable materials 
arrive at processors, backlogs develop. 
Worse, the glut has depressed already soft 
prices for used paper and plastics. 

“Long term, our members recognize 
that if you're not in recycling, you'll be out 
of business in 10 years,” says Allen Bla- 
key, public relations director for the Na- 
tional Solid Wastes Management Associa- 
tion, the nation’s trash collectors. Yet 
government-mandated recycling laws, by 
requiring haulers in some instances to 
pick up unmarketable items, are actually 
forcing some into bankruptcy. The danger 
in this short-term failure of recyclono- 
mics, warns William Rathje, author of the 
recently published book Rubbish! The Ar- 
chaeology of Garbage, “is that, in the 
interim, recycling enthusiasts will become 
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disillusioned at reports of difficulties.” 
If there's money in trash, entrepre- 
neurs will find it. And in many instances 
they have. Processors are turning a profit 
by recycling high-value steel and alumi- | 
num cans and, in general, paper cartons 
and cardboard. A Shearson Lehman anal- 
ysis concludes that recycling is now at- 
tracting “the attention of the solid waste 
industry investor.” In two areas in partic- | 
ular, innovative ideas are cropping up: 


NEWSPRINT Paper, especially newspaper, 
is the biggest component of landfills—about 
40%. Despite being the most widely recycled | 
material, newsprint is not at all easy to pro- | 
cess or market. “Often we can’t give the 
stuff away,” says James Harvey, owner of 
E.L. Harvey & Sons, Inc., a Westboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, hauler. Facilities to remove ink 
from newsprint—a necessary step before it 
can be pulped to make new paper—are enor- 
mously expensive. To justify the invest- 
ment, recyclers need the sort of arrange- 
ment just announced between the city of 
Houston and Champion Recycling Corp. In | 
return for building an $85 million de-inking | 
plant, Champion Recycling, a subsidiary of 
Champion International Corp., a leading pa- 
per manufacturer, was assured of getting 
the city’s entire collection of old newspa- 


Enthusiasm for recycling has outpaced 
the capacity to process the booty 

pers and magazines. “Our customers not 
only want to buy recycled materials; they 
are insisting on it,” says Champion Interna- 
tional president Andrew Sigler. “This is a 
market-driven operation that’s great for 
Houston and gives us the assured supply we 
need for economic efficiency.” 


PLASTICS Though plastics constitute 
8.3% of all municipal solid wastes and are 
proliferating faster than any other materi- 
al, less than 2% of waste plastic gets recy- 
cled. Largely this is because it is cumber- 
some and expensive to separate the seven 
basic types and relatively cheap simply to 
manufacture virgin plastics. Wellman 
Inc., of Shrewsbury, New Jersey, has 
emerged as a leader in recycling so-called 
pet bottles, the most common clear plastic 
containers for liquid, turning discarded 
ones into furniture textiles, tennis balls, 
electrical equipment and yarn for polyes- 
ter carpet. The Coca-Cola Co. services ma- 
jor markets nationwide with two-liter bot- 
tles made of 25% recycled per plastic. 

“It will always cost you money to get rid 
of garbage,” asserts Marcia Bystryn, a recy- 
cling official in New York City. The trick is 
to encourage behavior that minimizes the 
costs, allocates them as equitably as possi- 
ble and creates productive economic activi- 
ty wherever possible. In large measure, the 
present disequilibrium in recycling is the 
result of policies that work at cross-pur- 
poses with those goals and with one anoth- 
er. Environmentalists argue—correctly— 
that recycled materials suffer in the mar- 
ketplace against virgin materials because 
of government subsidies. Newsprint pro- 
ducers, for instance, are indirectly subsi- 
dized through public-area logging and log- 
ging access roads. The depletion allowance 
for petroleum subsidizes producers of oil- 
based plastics. “If these costs are taken into 
consideration,’ contends Allen Hersh- 
kowitz, senior scientist at the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, “recycling looks 


| economically a lot more competitive.” 


Even with such disadvantages, there 
are profitable recycling operations. Three 
years ago, J.J. Hoyt, recycling manager at 
the U.S. Naval Base in Norfolk, Virginia, 
took over a solid-waste disposal program 
that had been costing taxpayers $1 million a 
year. A shrewd businessman, Hoyt was sen- 
sitive to hauling managers’ needs and nego- 
tiated lucrative deals. Now, says one Navy 
officer, “not a tin can or newspaper falls to 
the ground on base.” This year Hoyt’s pro- 
gram is earning close to $800,000. “The key 
is knowing the market,” he says. 

New York City’s experience is decided- 
ly more mixed. Its primary landfill, Fresh 
Kills on Staten Island, already covering 
2,200 acres and rising to a height of 155 ft., 
is rapidly filling up. And the city, which re- 
cycles only about 6% of its waste, must 
turn increasingly to recycling or incinera- 
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tion. A program launched in 1989 to recy- 
cle 25% of the city’s daily output of 26,000 
tons of solid waste has fallen short. Only 
| 29 of the city’s 59 community board dis- 
tricts participate in the program. Al- 
though Mayor David Dinkins hopes to ex- 
pand this to 39 by the end of the year, 
officials admit that recycling faces heavy 
slogging. “Recycling began with a real na- 
ive sort of optimism,” says Bystryn. “I 
| think it is important to come back some- 
| where near to reality.” The Dinkins ad- 
ministration succeeded against intense 
environmentalist opposition in enacting a 
waste-disposal plan that includes con- 
struction of an incinerator in Brooklyn. 
Critics of recycling in the U.S. claim 
that it weakens the economy, but Germa- 
ny, one of the world’s strongest econo- 
mies, is showing that isn’t necessarily so. 
Since last December, manufacturers and 
retail stores in Germany have been re- 
quired to take back such transport pack- 
ing materials as cardboard boxes and 
Styrofoam. This spring the requirement 
was extended to “secondary packaging” 
| such as cardboard boxes for toothpaste or 
deodorants. By next year, consumers will 
be able to return sales packaging—from 
yogurt cups to meat wrappers—to the 
point of purchase for disposal. In mid-1995 
German manufacturers will be responsi- 
ble for collecting 80% of their packaging 
waste. Augmenting the government’s pro- 
gram is the Duales System Deutschland, a 
private-industry-initiative recycling pro- 
gram that has already distributed collec- 
tion bins to more than half of Germany’s 
80 million people and expects to reach vir- 
tually 100% before the end of the year. 
Japan's recycling rate is almost double 
that of the U.S.—40% of municipal solid 
waste, vs. 17%. But the Japanese program 
shares some of the problems familiar to 
American recyclers. Milk cartons, one of 
the favorite recycling items, are piling up 











Sorted wastes often include contaminants 
that gum up recycling systems 
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GET ON BOARD THE SLUDGE TRAIN 


HE FREIGHT TRAIN RUMBLED TO A HALT ON A CATTLE 

ranch in Hudspeth County, and workers began unload- 

ing biologically treated sludge onto the dry West Texas 

earth. County Judge Billy Love reflected on the manur- 
elike mush with satisfaction. “This is about as big a blessing 
as the community could hope for,” he declared. “The gains 
for us far outweigh any dangers.” 

Not everybody in Hudspeth County concurs. Ever since 
an Oklahoma consortium, MERCO, announced plans to turn 
the old 128,000-acre ranch into 
arepository for millions of tons 
of New York City sewage, local 
ranchers and townsfolk have 
worried about toxic pollution 
spilling into their air, their soil 
and the waters of the nearby 
Rio Grande. But overall there 
was a strong show of support 
for the project, because MERCO 
offered 35 jobs and a $10,000 
weekly payroll. 

In growing numbers, finan- 
cially desperate communities 
are making what seem like 
pacts with the devilish, open- 
ing their arms to garbage, toxic waste and nuclear refuse 
from distant states. Such trade-offs of trash for jobs seem 
certain to increase in number, given the growing crackdown 
by states on local landfills, impending ePa standards for con- 
struction of dumps and the recent Supreme Court decision 
prohibiting trash tariffs to discourage out-of-state dumping. 

In Kimball County, Nebraska, local officials welcomed a 
hazardous-waste incinerator after Waste-Tech Services 


West Texas opens its arms to New York City gunk 





port, Connecticut, which tried to declare bankruptcy last 
year, is angling to win a cash infusion of several million dol- 
lars from Wheelabrator Environmental Systems in ex- 
change for permitting the expansion of a regional waste 
incinerator. 

In many cases, the trade-offs make sense—both financial- 
ly and environmentally. But in others, long-term costs and 
dangers can outweigh the benefits. “Pollution problems go 
up, property values collapse and frequently no real jobs re- 
sult,” says EPA engineer Hugh 
Kaufman, a hazardous-waste 
specialist. In East Liverpool, 
Ohio, some local residents, aid- 
ed by Greenpeace, launched a 
hunger strike to protest the 
start-up of a giant incinerator 
that promoters say could help 
uplift the devastated steel re- 
gion by processing dangerous 
industrial wastes. 

In West Texas the stench of 
the New York sludge is helping 
opponents mobilize against 
MERCO and build support for a 
lawsuit brought by the state at- 
torney general to force the era to require an environmental- 
impact statement from MERCO. “We're trading a few short- 
term jobs for our way of life,” argues antisludge organizer 
Linda Lynch. Supporters retort that the sludge will eventually 
revitalize depleted rangelands. Exxon station owner Andy Vir- 
dell, who has seen other ventures die in the hardscrabble des- 
ert, is ecstatic. “Sure, we'd rather have an electronics plant 
here,” he says, “but in this economy we have to be thankful for 
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promised a $60 million investment. The mayor of Bridge- 


high in warehouses. Like America, says 
Hiroshi Takatsuki, a professor at Kyoto 
University, “Japan emphasized collection 
before coming up with an appropriate 
infrastructure for reuse.” 

Americans dispose of far and away 
more waste than anybody else on the plan- 
et. The gpa estimates the annual cost of 
this disposal at more than $30 billion, a 
figure rising 17% a year and predicted to 
reach $75 billion by the end of the century. 
On the other hand, despite the dire predic- 
tions of some environmentalists, disposal 
is less of a problem than in many other 
countries. There are still plenty of landfills 
available, and they will continue to play an 
important role. So will new incinerators, 
despite their many environmental short- 
comings. For America to catch up in recy- 
cling, experts call for action in four areas: 


ECONOMICS Recycled materials deserve 
at least the same tax and subsidy treatment 
that is provided for virgin materials—espe- 
cially paper and plastics. Potential investors 
in recycling equipment and research 
should be encouraged with tax incentives. 


PACKAGING About 39% of the paper and 
paperboard going into landfills and incin- 
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anything.” 


erators comes from packaging. The Ger- 
man example shows how that number can 
be dramatically reduced. Lever Bros., for 
instance, manufactures a superconcen- 
trated powder laundry detergent in small 
boxes, saving the equivalent of 13 million 
plastic bottles a year. L & F Products sells 
its Lysol brand and other liquid cleaners 
in Smart Packs that take up 65% less land- 
fill space than the jet-spray containers 
they are designed to refill. Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries of London has developed a 
plastic, soon to be distributed in the U.S., 
that biodegrades with or without exposure 
to air and sunlight. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Kecy- 
cling is a new frontier for technical innova- 
tion. New processes, for instance, are need- 
ed to remove contaminants. Sorted solid 
wastes often include contaminants that 
gum up recycling systems, such as clear 
plastic tape on envelopes or sticky yellow 
Post-its on office paper. A single ceramic 
cap from a bottle of the Dutch-brewed 
Grolsch beer can contaminate an entire 
batch of green glass. “We haven't begun to 
tap the potential for technical innovation in 
recycling,” says Lloyd Leonard, legislative 
director for the League of Women Voters. 
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—By Richard Woodbury/Sierra Blanca 


LEGISLATION The New Jersey manda- 
tory recycling law—achieving 34% recy- 
cling, or double the national average— 
demonstrates the virtues of a legal pre- 
script. Minimum-content laws such as 
those in Oregon and California, mandating 
the use of recycled materials in new prod- 
ucts, have proved effective. So have “pay 
by bag laws” that increase the price tag for 
garbage removal according to volume. 
Last fall the White House issued an execu- 
tive order requiring federal agencies to 
give preference to recycled materials 
when purchasing products. But that’s just 
a start. “Unless the government mandates 
more use of recycled material in prod- 
ucts,” warns Dan Weiss of the Sierra Club, 
“recycling will be discredited.” 


For all its promises, recycling remains 
only part of the world’s waste-disposal so- 
lution. Despite the enormous energy and 
enthusiasm with which Americans and 
others collect recyclable products, the real 
breakthrough can come only when similar 
effort is expended on reducing waste in 
the first place and in enticing more mar- 


| kets to absorb recycled materials. —With re- 


porting by Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn and Jane Van 
Tassel/New York 


“| build the engine that broke the tradition’ 
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MEDICINE 


Is Health 


loo Specialized? 


Anew report charges that a shortage of primary-care 
doctors is hurting U.S. medicine 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





NOWING WHEN TO SEE A PHYSI- 

cian is one of the most basic in- 

gredients in maintaining good 

health. But in this age of super- 
splintered medicine, figuring out which 
doctor to see has become something of a 
nightmare. Is there a fire in your midsec- 
tion? It could be indigestion, gallstones, an 
exotic infection, stress, maybe even can- 
cer. Should you consult a gastroenterolo- 
gist, a tropical-disease expert, a psychia- 
trist or an oncologist? Once a patient 
climbs onto the specialist merry-go-round, 
it can be hard to get off. The medical bills 
mount, and the frustration soars. 

A much better solution, most doctors 
agree, would be to start with a visit to a 
primary-care physician who knows your 
personal history, your family background 
and maybe even a bit about the emotional 
pressures in your life. Unfortunately, in 
the U.S. such well-versed generalists, who 
train in the fields of internal medicine, pe- 
diatrics and family practice, may be on 
their way to extinction. In 1963 half of all 
American doctors were primary-care phy- 
sicians. Today that number is down to a 
third. And surveys of medical school grad- 
uates reveal that less than 20% plan to en- 
ter primary care. By contrast, half of all 
doctors in Canada and more than two- 
thirds of those in Britain are primary-care 
providers. 

Much of the trend can be traced to 
America’s infatuation with high technol- 
ogy. “After World War II, we went into an 
era of research and specialization in this 
country unlike any other,” says Dr, Wil- 
liam E. Jacott, who teaches family medi- 
cine at the University of Minnesota. The 
rewards of specialized care with the latest 
diagnostic gadgets and surgical twists 
were so obvious to both patients and phy- 
sicians that no one could quarrel with the 
movement. Primary care was de-empha- 
sized at many medical schools. 

Not long afterward, the number of spe- 
cialties started to explode. According to a 


report in last week's issue of the Journal of 


the American Medical Association, more 
than half of the 70 subgroups certified by 
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Care 


the American Board of Medical Special- 
ties—including such arcane areas as der- 
matological immunology and _ pediatric 
pulmonology—were created in the past 
decade. Almost two-thirds of the 56 kinds 





of accredited residency programs have 
come into existence in the past five years. 
The proliferation has so alarmed the 
Accreditation Council for Graduate Medi- 
cal Education that it has declared a morato- 
rium on certifying new programs until next 
June. “Specialization is very appropriate; 
we need it because of the fast pace of medi- 
cal research,” says Dr. Carlos Martini, vice 
president of education for the A.M.A. and 
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author of the J.A.M.A. report. “But when 
everybody becomes specialized, then it’s a 
problem. Someday, if we're not careful, 
we'll have people who want to specialize in 
the left elbow and not the right one.” 

Not everyone accepts Martini’s assess- 
ment—orat least the accreditation council's 
action. “We can’t correct all of the problems 
in the distribution of health care by putting 
a quota on medical education,” says Dr. J. 
Lee Dockery, executive vice president of the 
American Board of Medical Specialties. A 
better way to boost the number of primary- 
care physicians, he argues, is to provide 
them with more incentives. 

As matters stand, primary-care doc- 
tors, who tend to emphasize low-cost pre- 
ventive treatment, make one-third to one- 
half the money earned by specialists, who 
can charge top dollar for their high-tech 
procedures. For a newly minted doctor 
who leaves medical school with an aver- 
age debt of $50,000, it is hard to resist the 
appeal of a lucrative specialty. Another 
disincentive to primary care is the long 
and unpredictable hours—especially in ru- 
ral areas where a doctor may be the only 
physician for miles around. 

Some states are attempting to ease the 
burdens on general practitioners. Penn- 
sylvania, California and a few other states 
are considering assuming the medical- 
school loans of physicians who agree to en- 
ter the primary-care field. And Kansas, 
which faces a shortage of rural doctors, is 
pondering a program that would send 
family-practice professors from the state 
university’s medical school to fill in for 
solo practitioners from time to time when 
they need a break. 

Some medical schools are also at- 
tempting to entice more students into pri- 
mary care, mainly by exposing them to the 
satisfactions of the field. Third-year stu- 
dents at Jefferson Medical College in Phil- 
adelphia, for example, rotate through fam- 
ily-medicine clerkships that get them out 
of intensive care and into private practices 
and clinics. And the University of Minne- 
sota identifies students with an interest in 
primary care and places them under the 
tutelage of respected role models. Both 
schools report a higher than average per- 
centage of graduates who decide to be- 
come generalists. 

But several state governments have 
become impatient with the pace of change 
and are pondering more dramatic mea- 
sures. In recent months, legislators in Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado and Kansas introduced 
bills that would have mandated specific 
medical school quotas. Schools that failed 
to graduate at least 50% of students in pri- 
mary care would have faced million-dollar 
cutbacks in state funding. Although none 
of these measures passed, they serve as a 
warning. Americans are frustrated by the 
fragmentation of their health care and 
want someone—either doctors or lawmak- 
ers—to restore the balance. a 
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Because this product, like cigarettes, contains nicotine, you should discuss with 
your doctor other ways to quit smoking if you are pregnant or nursing (nicotine can 
harm your baby) or if you have cardiovascular disease. If you are taking any prescrip- 
tion medications or are under a doctor’s care for any condition, you should discuss 
with your doctor the potential risks of using this product. There may be other 
risks associated with the use of this product. Do not use this product for more than 
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The waking-hours patch* 
that’s used as part of a comprehensive 
behavioral smoking Cessation program 


When you're ready to become anonsmoker ask additional delivery of nicotine while you sleep 
your doctor about anew patch—NICOTROL. It's — Plus, only new NICOTROL offers the addition of 
available by prescription only and it's provento the Smoke Stoppers” support kit 

help relieve nicotine withdrawal symptoms 

when used as part of a comprehensive behav- Ask your doctor how new NICOTROL can help 


ioral smoking cessation program. But new you achieve your goal and more comfortably 
NICOTROL is the only patch specifically devel- become a nonsmoker For more information, 
; oped to be worn during your waking hours call: 1-800-227-1616. Please see next page for 
and then removed at bedtime, so there is no additional important information 
New from Parke-Davis 


WIGOIIKOE 


(Ge iNs Mb asada SYSTEM) 
Syster eMi0 GeIvery of 15 10/day, Over 6} ours 


*NICOTROL was specifically a to be worn only 
during waking hours and then removed at bedtime. 








Nicotrol~ transdermal system) 
ot 5 
Systemic deliver ol 5.10 or mada over ¥6 hours. 


over 
Betore 
ta eee oman 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 


Nicovol systems, applied while patients indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for the reliet of 
nicotine wihdranal Srmploms Alcove reap recommended lor use 2s par ol a comprehensive behararal 


‘smoking cessation program. 
The use of Nicotro! beyond § months has not been studied. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 


Cc etal ean hb ceneeasae s eee ee et rer ew Ween OE 
d Yansdermal systems. 


Nicotine from ary source canbe tic and ackicve Siking cases hu cancex heat Ganese, enolase 
pepe php feck ne od Ins eroding coseston on endl be wight agonal oe 
o 
temtol anions ne etaag Pct lao onc be Belson’ @lacievng Consent soln 
Pregnancy, Warning — Tobacco smoke, which has Deen shown 10 De harm to the fetus, contains nicotine, 
hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monaxide. Nicotine has Deen shown in animal studies to cause fetal harm. itis 
therefore presumed that Nicotrol systems can cause fetal harm when admunsstered to 2 
Cl ricotine detvry by Ncora satus hes nt been earened in pregnancy tee 
smokers should be to after reese ome ‘and behavioral imerventions 
a eS HW Nicotrol therapy is used during y wb od oa 
using Nicotrol systems, the patient should be apprised of the potential to the fetus. 
Salty Hote CancrningCitran Tre amas nee he ae Ws) 2 cen 
produce parsoning @ Nicolrol system is applied or children or 
Nea a Samra Satan tad AMO ah das rind dvs eaters Teonion paeots end 
cautioned to keep both the used and unused Nicotrol systems out of the reach of children and pets. 
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or vasospastic 
variant angina) should be carefully screened and evalualed before 
nicotine replacement is prescribed. 


Tachycardia occurring in associaton with the use of Nicotrol was reported occasionally. If serious 
symptoms occur with the use of Nicotrol syslems, the should be discontinued. 


information) 
Endocrine Diseases — Nicolo! should be used with caution in patients wih hyperthyroidism, pheo- 
prec p mre ? 
Peptic Ulcer Disease — Nicotine delays healing in peptic ulcer disease, eretore, Nicotvol therapy should be 
used with caution in patents wih active pepic ulcers and only when the benefits of including nicotine replace: 


he nsks. 

Accelerated a icoane ferapyconstutes ask taco or devlopmert of malignant hype 

tension in with accelerated hypertension; therelore, Nicotrol therapy should 

ee ee 

Information for Patient —A patert instruction sheet is included in the package of Nicotrol sysiems 

Gispensed to the patient. It contains important information and instrucbons on how to use and g 
‘Systems properly. Patients should be encouraged lo ask questions of the physician and 

Patients must be advised to keep coth used and unused systems out of the reach of children ang pets. 


Drug Interactions — Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine may aller the pharmacokinetics 

of certain concomitant medications. 

May Require a Decrease in Dose at 

Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen, cafleine, imipramine, cxazepam. Deinduction of hepatic enzymes on 

pentazocine, propranolol, theophyline smoking cessation. 

(sun Increase of sybcutaneous insulin absorption with 
‘smoking cessation. 

Adrenergic antagonists (eg , prazosin, labetalol) Decrease in circulating catecholamines with 
smoking Cessation, 

May Require an increase in Dose at 

Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 


Adgenergc agonists (¢9.. isoproterenol, phenylephrine) Decrease in circulating catecholamines with 
smoking cessation, 


esis, Impairment of Fertility — Nicotine itsel! does not appear lo be a 
2 ee a pooner 
n 


Neither nicotine nor cobnine were mutagenic in Nicotine induced repairable DNA 
damage in an E col test Nicotine was shown to be spel ede Hence eden 
ovary cells. In rats and implantabon can be delayed or inhibited by a reduction in tha 


/— Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS section) 

The harmiul effects of cigarette On maternal and fetal health are clearly established. These include 
Jow birth weight, an increased risk of abortion, and increased perinatal The specific effects 
of Nicotrol therapy on letal development are unknown. Therefore, pregnant smokers should be encouraged to 
attempl cessation using education! and benavoral inlerventons before using pharmacological approaches. 


Nicotrol™ (nicotine transdermal system) 


foctr carnal be excluded — —e ‘i 
Nicotrol should be used during it the Hethood of smoking cessation justifies the 
eaters ieginemees ah amaan 

bs was shown to abnormalities in the offspring of 

precbay Lalas dtd AL humans except as a component of cigarefte 
Sroke (pach Gigante sae tebe sous 1 to lca) & has nck Doon posable corcude water 
or Elects Arenal Suc Anco , 
Effects —Awnal nicotine bolus (up to 2 mgikg) to pregnant rhesus monkeys caused acidosis, 


hypercarbia, and hypotension (fetal and maternal were about 20 times those achieved after 
pen ert cae node Nana sonen bpp pba ip cee: cr bar ig 
mgrg smoking 
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low teumee asp. wap tt a ate 
Nicotine and carbon monaade are considered the 


with the infant's exposure to from the and 
a ai cis ches eaapendscfteuie enbeh od tom Maared oom coe 
Pediatric Use —Nicovol 'S not recommended for use in chitdren because the safety and effectiveness 
of Nicotrol therapy in children who smoke have not been evaluated. 

Use— over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials of Nicotro! therapy 


to be as effective in this age group as in younger smokers. 


Assessment of adverse events in the 509 subjects who participated in controled clinical trials 's comphcated by 
the occurence of Gi and CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal 2s well as nicotine excess. The actual incidences of 
both are confounded by the smoking of many patients. When reporting adverse events in the trials the investigators 
did nok attempt to the cause of the symptom. No serious adverse events were reported the trails. 
Adverse —The most common adverse event associated with topical nicotine is a mid and shot 
ined grote x buenas es egmcnn Sie, enich wae Salo eek Cece 05 SanaeR os 
in vo 


teported in 346 
reported in 14 to 3% af patients. 
Compiaints in fewer than 1% are not listed. 
Causal UNKNOWN — Adverse events reported in active: and placebo-treated patients at about 
the same in cinical trials are listed below The clinical significance of the association between Nicotrol 
treatment and the ‘events is unknown, buf they are reported as alerting information for the clinician 
Body as a whole: Back pain,’ pain’ 

system: Andominal pain,’ constipation’ diarrhea," dyspepsia flatulence,’ nausea’ vomiting’ 
Nervous sysiem: impairment,’ depression,’ headache” insomnia,’ nervousness* 
an’ increased,’ sinusitis’ 
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ee see full prescribing information 

Patents must desire to stop smoking and should be instructed to slop smoking unmmeciately as they using 

Nicotrol therapy during hours, The should read the patient instruction sheet on Nicotrol 

and De encouraged to ask any questions. Should be initiated with the Nicotro! 15 may system. 
eaten (one system each day) for 4-12 weeks ol therapy The pabent should stop 
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® Patents who have successtully abstained trom smoking should have their dose of nicotine reduced ater each 
2.4 weeks of treatment until the Nicotrot S dose has been used for 2-4 weeks. 
withdrawal should take 14:20 weeks. The use of Nicotrot 


The Nicotrol system should be applied promptly upon fts removal from the protectve pouch to prevent loss of 
nicotine from the system. The Nicotrol system should be used only when the pouch is intact to assure the 
product has not been tampered with 

‘A Nicotrol system should be applied only once 2 day to a nor-hairy. clean, and dry skin site on the upper arm 
or the hip. Each day a Nicotrol system should be applied upon waking and removed at bedtime. 

Caution — \aw prohibits otspensing without prescription 
Product information as ot March 5, 1992 98546000 


Manufactured by Cygnus Therapeutic Systems for Kabi Pharmacia, Sweden 


Distributed by 

PARKE-DAVIS 

Division of Warner-Lambert Company 
Morris Plains, NJ 07950 USA 





Fay Vincent Gets Beaned 


Baseball’s owners call for the beheading of an unpopular commissioner. But 
whether their coup succeeds or fails, the sport will still be in trouble. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


ASEBALL STORIES IN SEPTEMBER 
should be about matters that mat- 
ter. Pennant races! Like, is this the 
year Montreal and Toronto finally 
subject us to an all-Canadian World Se- 
ries? And, will the Cincinnati Reds snap 
out of their current swoon in time to give 
the Atlanta Braves a run for Ted Turner’s 
money? Oh, and how come the Oakland 
A’s, riven with disabled players, traded 
stud slugger José Canseco to the Texas 
Rangers for a guy with chicken pox? 
These debates will have to wait, for the 
baseball hierarchy is engaged in the ugly 
spectacle of sliding outside the foul lines 
and getting its uniform soiled. The com- 
batants are Fay Vincent, the eighth com- 


missioner of baseball, and the majority of 


team owners, who have chafed under his 
three-year reign. In Chicago last week, the 
dissidents convened an extraordinary 
meeting—an Apalachin summit of every 
capo di tutti baseball capi—and told Vin- 
cent, 54, to clean out his locker. By a vote 
of 18 to 9 (with one abstention), the own- 
ers declared that “the major league clubs 
do not have confidence” in Vincent's abili- 
ty “to carry out the responsibilities of the 
office of the commissioner.” They further 
resolved that he “be requested to resign 
effective immediately.’ Vincent said he 
would not resign, and the owners sched- 
uled another meeting, this week in St. 
Louis, to plot their next move. 

Vincent was “requested to resign” be- 
cause, according to his contract, the com- 
missioner cannot have his powers diluted, 
his salary cut or his position terminated. 
Every employee should have such job se- 
curity. To be sure, Vincent—who succeed- 
ed his friend, the late Bartlett Giamatti, as 
the sport’s chief arbiter, lobbyist and 
cheerleader—does work for the owners 
They hired him; they pay his $650,000 a 
year. But under the Major League Agree- 
ment, he has the authority to act “in the 
best interests of baseball.” Which, if you 
have a high opinion of the sport, the office 
and yourself, can mean almost any powe! 
this side of martial law. This annoyed the 
barons of baseball; many of them have felt 
like Vincent's serfs, so reluctant has he 
been to bend to their pleasure. “He’s sup- 
posed to be a ceo,” said Espn analyst Peter 
Gammons. “He's not a pope.” 

And Vincent is not especially popular 


either, with owners or fans. This year, in- 
furiated that three New York Yankees had 
testified to an arbitrator on behalf of their 
suspended teammate Steve Howe, Vin- 
cent huffily chastised the Yankee brass for 
disloyalty (though he later apologized). He 
peremptorily ordained that the Chicago 
Cubs and St. Louis Cardinals would shift 
to the National League’s Western Division, 
while the Reds and Atlanta Braves would 
move east. When the Cubs took their pro- 









“I strongly believe that a 
baseball commissioner 


should serve a full term.” 
FAY VINCENT 


test to court, the com- 
missioner's office dith- 
ered in devising the 1993 
schedule. (Early last 
week Vincent relented, 
saying that the teams 
would stay put for at 
least another season.) 

None of these are cap- 
ital crimes, exactly. Nei- 
ther are Vincent's pur- 
ported sins against the 
owners: that he refused 
to cede the role of mediator in future labor 
disputes, or that he disapproves of the right 
of TV superstations like those run by the 
Braves’ and Cubs’ ownerships to cut into 
other teams’ viewership by airing their 
games in the same cities. Perhaps the dis- 
pute is a matter of style. It could be that 
Vincent's policies don’t bug the owners so 
much as his firm and frosty belief that he 
has the power to make policy. He also is 
cursed, as Lyndon Johnson was, because 
he succeeded a beloved chief executive who 
died too young and in office. 

But the more likely explanation is that 
the owners are scared. After a decade that 
saw revenues (from the gate and TV) rise 
it least as quickly as labor costs, money 
may soon get tight. TV contracts are laps- 
ing, With no expectation that the next deal 
W be as palmy as the current one, and 
players’ Salaries now average $1 million a 
year, a 25% increase over 1991. Teams in 
| markets resent the big money made 
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and spent by teams in New York, Los An- 
geles and Chicago, Half the clubs are sup- 
posedly losing money. It’s enough to make 
28 plutocrats wonder: When did owner be- 
come synonymous with donor? 

The picture isn’t that simple. Yes, the 
big-city franchises spend more, but it 
doesn't get them where they want to go: 
only twice in the past decade has a team 
from one of the three largest markets made 
it to the World Series. Yes, the national T'V 
fee will drop next year, but the last contract 
was, for cps and Espn, ruinously high. Yes, 
some players’ salaries are too fat, but no 
one forced the Baltimore Orioles to pay Cal 


Ripken $30.5 million for the next five years. 
For these woes, the owners have only 
themselves to blame. Which doesn’t mean 
they can't blame somebody else. Somebody 
who could be requested to resign. 
“Baseball's other difficulties are too 
serious,” says former Commissioner Bow- 





ie Kuhn, “for the owners to linger over 
this for long.”” Through the expected liti- 
gation—in which Vincent will be repre- 
sented by Brendan Sullivan, Oliver 
North’s attorney in the Iran-contra hear- 
ings—the owners will keep pressing for 
Vincent's resignation, because they want 
a stronger advocate with a weaker man- 
date, Probably there is no white knight for 
the owners, but it’s sweet to daydream 
about the perfect candidate. A man of 
stature and compromise. A man whose 
son is an owner of the Texas Rangers. If 
George Bush becomes available early next 
year, he could throw out the ball on open- 
ing day. —Reported by David E. Thigpen/New York 
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OUR NEW NOTEB(« 
MILLION BUCKS. WHICH ¢ 
MISLEADING 


Recently, our engineers set out to create a remarkably 
different notebook computer. With all of the quality, 
durability and features that you need. All at a sensible 
price. The result, as you can plainly see, is a remarkably 
different notebook. The new COMPAQ Contura PC. 











One of the best things Family of notebook PCs ergonomic styling lies the 


to happen to notebook sets the standard for what rugged, well-tested, well 

computing since the fold an affordable notebook thought-out PC you ex- 

down airline tray table, ought to be. pect from Compaq. 
COMPAQ Contura Just beneath its sleek, No substandard parts 


{This service is provided by contracted Service Providers and may not be available in certain geographic locations. Contact the Compaq Customer Support Center for further 
' Hi 4 r 
details, *Suggested retail price; reseller price will vary; peice indicated is for COMPAQ Contura 3/20 Model 40, not pictured here 992 Compaq Computer Corporation. All 





10K PC LOOKS LIKEA 
OULD MAKE THIs THE Most 


(AD IN HISTORY. 


or components. No sec- 
ond-rate manufacturing. 
No logos stuck on the out- 
side after somebody else's 
guts went inside. 

Thanks to high levels 
of chip integration and 
some of the smartest me- 
chanical design this side 
of NASA, we've managed 


to engineer costs out and 


Intel 386SL/25 with 64-KB cache 
4 MB RAM (up to 12 MB) ¢ 60- 
or 120-MB hard drive 


Intel 386SL/20 ¢ 2 MB RAM (up 
t9 10 MB) ¢ 40- or 84-MB 
hard drive ¢ Both models: 6.2 Ibs. 

¢ 9.5" WGA display 4 Isolated 
inverted “T™ cursor controls ¢ 3.5- 
hr. NiCd battery (optional NiMH 
battery) ¢ Microsoft MS-DOS 
5.0 as published by Compaq 
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the right stuff in. 

Open either COMPAQ 
Contura PC and you'll 
find a large, 95-inch 


screen beaming brightly. 


Rights Reserved, COMPAQ Registered US. Patent and Trademark Office 
ts nat or registered trademarks of their respective companies 


mentioned herein may be tradem 


Lay your fingers on 
the keyboard and they im- 
mediately feel at home. 


This notebook also has 


a unique ability to hiber- 


nate when left idle, sav- 
ing all open files to 
the hard drive and auto- 


matically shutting your 


notebook down. Preserv- 


ing your remaining bat- 


tery life, Start up hours, 
days, or even years later, 
and you're right where 
you left off. 

In addition to all of 
the above, the COMPAQ 
Contura notebook PCs 


support three internal 


power conserving mo- 


dems from Compaq. 


All of which is backed 


by CompagqCare, our new 
service and support pro- 
gram, which includes a 
free one-year limited war- 
ranty good anywhere in 
the world. And free on- 
site’ service anywhere in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

For information, call 
1-800-345-1518, ext. 220 
in the ULS., or call 
1-800-263-5868, ext. 220 
in Canada. 

We'll tell you more 
about it. We'll tell you 
all the places you can get 
it. And we'll tell you 
that you won’t find an 
affordable notebook PC 
that looks this good and 


works this well no mat- 


ter who you call. 


paqCare and Contura are trademarks of Compaq Computer Corporation. Product names 
The intel Inside boo iss trademark of intel Corporatic 


©. PC Magaeime, August, 1992 





In addition to a unique array of power 
conservation features, the COMPAQ 
Contura PCs offer the latest in energy 
efficient processors in either a 
386SL/25 or 386SL/20 model 


Pa 
AX 
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Just because you're out of the office 
doesn't mean you're out of touch 
The COMPAQ Contura PC features 
on optional power-conserving 2400 


bps data/9600 bps fax modem 





Starting at just $1699° the COMPAQ 
Contura PC “packs an aggressive 
price/ performance punch to startle 


mail-order competitors."-PC Magazine 
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To solve history’s 
mysteries, graveyard 


sleuths are unearthing the . 
dead and famous 
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By MICHAEL RILEY THE NATCHEZ TRACE 





WITH SWEAT SLIDING DOWN HIS BROW, 
scientific sleuth James Starrs shoves a 
long steel probe down through the dirt 
around the grave of American explorer 
Meriwether Lewis. A few moments later, 
his team drags a radar sled across the 
same neatly clipped grass and around the 
weathered limestone monument. Their 
mission: to learn the truth of Lewis’ 
mysterious death by gunshot here on 
a Tennessee stretch of the Natchez 
Trace, the old road between Natchez, 
Mississippi, and Nashville, Tennes- 
see, nearly 183 years ago. Did this 
pioneer, whose trek to the Pacific 
Northwest with William Clark has 
been a staple of grade-school quizzes 
for generations, take his own life 
that night at Grinder’s Stand? Or 
was he murdered? “If Lewis had a 
chance to speak,” muses Starrs, 
“what would he say? The only way 
he can speak is through his bones.” 
Starrs, a professor of forensic sciences 





at George Washington University, is one of 
a growing—and controversial—group of 


graveyard detectives. Listening with the 
ears of high-tech equipment, they try to 
hear the tales that dead men tell—stories 
that could settle age-old mysteries and even 
solve crimes. In a rush to rewrite history, 
these bone buffs are going after the skele- 
tons of everyone from Presidents and Czars 
to assassins and the victims of cannibals. 
And last month it was Lewis’ turn: 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Would his DNA show he 
had Marfan syndrome? 


MERIWETHER LEWIS 
Starrs, left, reviews 
electronic images from a 
ground-pene trating radar 
probe as a way of locating 
the explorers remains 


| Starrs was using his radar probe to locate 
the explorer's remains. If the data show 
anything worth digging up, the scientist 
would have to obtain permission from the 
U.S. Department of the Interior and Ten- 
nessee authorities to do so. Lewis’ descen- 
dants already support the project. Once 
the explorer is out of the ground, Starrs 
could use several technological tools that 
can coax secrets from the dead. Modern 





CARL WEISS 
His bullet may not have 
killed Huey Long 


lab tests can detect the tiniest traces of 
poison or gunpowder residue, pna analy- 
sis can help make identifications and scru- 
tiny with scanning electron microscopes 
can reveal other telltale marks 

Such methods gained notoriety over 
the past year as scientists sought to an- 
swer lingering questions about two U.S. 
Presidents. Researchers dug up the re- 
mains of Zachary Taylor to see whether he 
was poisoned; they determined that he 
wasn’t. Another investigator wanted to 
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It’s the Czar All Right, But Where’s Anastasia? 


THE NINE SKELETONS DUG UP LAST YEAR FROM A PIT NEAR 
Yekaterinburg, Russia, were not just any old bones: they 
were believed to be the remains of the murdered Czar Nicho- 
las Il and his family. If that were true, scientific exami- 
nation of the remains could solve some of the mys- 
teries surrounding the 1918 Bolshevik 
execution of the Romanovs. But would anyone 
believe the conclusions of the Russian inves- 
tigators? To ensure credibility, govern- 
ment officials took the unprecedented step 
of inviting a team of American forensic 
experts to examine the remains and offer 
an independent assessment. “That's tan- 
tamount to the U.S. asking the Russians 
for help in investigating the death of John 
Kennedy,” says dentist Lowell Levine, 
co-director of the New York State Police 
forensic-sciences unit. 

In a bare room on the second floor of the 
forensics institute in Yekaterinburg last month, 
Levine and three colleagues studied the recovered 
skulls, bones and teeth of five females and four males. 
Their conclusion: these were indeed the remains of the Czar, 
along with his wife Alexandra, three of their daughters, the 
family doctor and three servants, two male and one female. 














the case.”” 


Weiss’s bones, among other clues, Starrs 
concluded that it is more likely that the 
bodyguards themselves murdered their 
boss. Now Starrs wants to dig up the father 
and stepmother of Lizzie Borden, or at least 
their skulls, to find out whether Borden 
really did them in with a hatchet. 

But digging up the past, even in the 
name of science, angers people who view 
tombs as inviolate resting places. Univer- 
, Sity of Minnesota bioethicist Arthur 
“ Caplan is worried that the “Peeping 
> Toms of forensics” are out of con- 
- | trol. “If we don’t want to devalue the 
* past,” he says, “then we're going to 
have to restrict the access of those 
who can rummage through it.” 
Rather than banning such explora- 
tions, however, Caplan favors using 
blue-ribbon panels to establish 
guidelines for exhumations and test- 
ing. Even medical examiner Michael 


study pNa from the autopsy remains of | 
Abraham Lincoln to find out whether he 
had Marfan syndrome, an inherited dis- 
ease that causes victims to be taller than 
average and have long arms, fingers and 
toes. After a lengthy debate, an expert pan- 
el concluded that the study should be post- 
poned until researchers know more about 
the gene that causes the syndrome. 

For sheer energy and curiosity, few his- 
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BORDEN ZACHARY TAYLOR c i n 
Will her parents’ skulls He wasn't poisoned,as Baden, co-director of the New York 
show marks of her ax? some suspected State Police forensic-sciences unit, 


admits the need for caution. “We 
have to be careful that we’re not succumb- 
ing to the public desire for gossip,” he 
says. “The remains of the dead should be 
treated as sacrosanct and re-examined 
only for reasons of great importance.” 
Baden’'s exhumation last June of slain 
civil rights leader Medgar Evers appears 
to meet that test. Although white suprem- 
acist Byron de la Beckwith was charged 
with the 1963 murder of Evers outside his 
Jackson, Mississippi, home, two juries 
deadlocked, and Beckwith, who denies the 


torical sleuths can match Starrs, who even 
as a young boy was fascinated by Sherlock 
Holmes mysteries. So far, Starrs has un- 
earthed the victims of Alfred Packer, 
America’s most infamous cannibal, to dis- 
cover whether Packer was a murderer as | 
well. (Yes, he was.) He also exhumed Carl 
Weiss, the alleged assassin of Louisiana 
Governor Huey Long; Weiss, in turn, had 
been shot by Long’s bodyguards. Based on 
discrepancies between the bodyguards’ 
testimony and bullet marks found on 
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Accounts of the execution agree that the victims were = 
shot, but vary as to what happened to the bodies. Among the : 
reports: they were doused with sulfuric acid, cremated or : 
tossed into a mine shaft. The research team found 2 
some evidence to support parts of the stories. The” 
teeth and bones, for instance, show etching and 
whitening indicative of acid. One surprise 
was that Czar Nicholas appeared to have 
had little dental care and suffered from se- 

vere periodontal disease. The Czarina, on 
the other hand, had highly sophisticated 
dental work, including porcelain crowns. 


Missing were the bodies of the youn- 


gest Romanovs: Alexei, then 13, and Ana- 
stasia, 17. “The bones we have show com- 
pleted growth, which indicates more 
mature individuals,” observes team leader 
William Maples, curator of the Florida Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Did Alexei and Ana- 
stasia escape alive, as legend has it? Not likely. 
Their bodies were probably cremated, say the sci- 
entists. Anthropologist Maples recommends “a good 
archaeological survey outside Yekaterinburg to find the fire 
pit. Then we can put an end to the romantic myths and close 


—By Anastasia Toufexis 


charge, went free. Last year prosecutors 
reopened the case, but the original autop- 
sy report was missing. So Baden was 
called in to dig up the surprisingly well- 
preserved body and do another autopsy. If 
Beckwith is retried, Baden will probably 
testify, and a conviction could lead to the 
reopening of other unsolved cases. 
“There's no statute of limitations on mur- 
der,” Baden explains. “The Evers case 
shows that after 29 years you can have an 
active murder investigation.” 

That precedent causes some to clamor 
for the exhumation of John F. Kennedy. 
Most forensic scientists, however, agree 
that digging up Kennedy could shed light 
on only a few minor mysteries, such as the 
fate of the President's brain. It was re- 
moved during the autopsy, but it may have 
been buried later at Kennedy’s grave site. 
Enough documentation exists from the au- 
topsy report, X rays and photos to recon- 
struct the bullets’ paths. Starrs, a longtime 
Kennedy admirer, balks at the thought of 
unearthing the slain President. Says he: 
“That's like exhuming my father.” 

Even without J.F.K., there are enough 
famous bodies to keep Starrs and others 
shoveling indefinitely. Clyde Snow, a foren- 
sic anthropologist who helped identify the 
remains of Nazi war criminal Josef Men- 
gele, recently uncovered a pair of bodies in 
Bolivia. He and his team hope to prove they 
are the remains of none other than Ameri- 
can outlaws Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid. —With reporting by 
Anastasia Toufexis/New York 
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How THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
SAVED FIRST Foro A BUNDLE. 




















Storks may not deliver babies but letter 
carriers sure do. Just ask Bob McGee, Senior V. P. 
of Operations for First Foto’ As the nation’s 
leading in-hospital portrait service, First Foto 
takes and processes quality portraits of nearly 2 
million newborns annually. 

The faster they can get the photographs 
to the parents, the more competitive they can be. 
That's why Bob relies on the U.S. Postal Service. 

To get the film 
to their lab in 
St. Charles, MO, 


First Foto sup- 






plies hospitals with 
Business Reply Mail 


return envelopes. This 





eliminates First Foto's need to pre-stamp envelopes, 
and they pay only for the actual weight of each 


shipment, which gener- ‘4 







ates substantial savings 
in mailing costs. 
Once the portraits 
are processed, each pack- 
age is pre-sorted right at the 
First Foto lab, allowing them to bypass local 
postal processing. Since they're also sent by Two 
Day Priority Mail, total delivery time is cut in 
half. In Bob's own words, “The Post Office is an 
intrinsic part of our business.” 

Call 1-800-843-8777, Ext. 200, to find 
out how the U.S. Postal Service can make you the 


pride and joy of your company. 


© 1992 USPS *Check vour Post Office for details. Some resincbons appls 
® First Foto ts a registered trademark of HASOO Int'l 





TELEVISION 


TV'S GENERATION 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


Woman walks into a bar. The regulars 
instantly size her up: “Uptown, East Side, 
college educated. Probably reuses her gro- 
cery bags. Charter subscriber to Working 
Woman magazine. Saw The Big Chill ‘hree 
times. Plays Trivial Pursuit on the weekends 
with friends. What's she doing here on a 
Monday? It’s Murphy Brown night.” 


Man makes a lewd comment. Woman in- 
stantly sizes him up: “Is there a brain up 
there, or just one long episode of Studs?” 


CENES FROM BOTH SIDES OF 
TV’s generational divide: the 
first, from Diane English’s 
much anticipated new cps sit- 
com Love and War, is hip, so- 
phisticated, full of knowing 
media references (including one to En- 
glish’s own show—and current cause célé- 
bre—Murphy Brown), The second, from a 


less heralded new nec sitcom called Out 
All Night, is brassy and in-your-face; its 
TV reference, appropriately, is to a sala- 
cious game show. Love and War is one of a 
potful of upscale, thirtysomething sitcoms 
served up by the networks this fall. Out All 
Night gives a good idea of what TV thinks 
of the younger generation. 

Thirtysomething, anc’s trendsetting 
drama series, has been off the air for more 
than a year, but the show's angst-ridden 
spirit will be all over the dial this fall. In 
Love and War, a roughhewn Manhattan 
journalist (Jay Thomas) falls for a prickly, 
recently divorced restaurateur (Susan 
Dey). In Hearts Afire, two aides to a U.S. 
Senator (John Ritter and Markie Post) get 
together despite clashing political views. 
npc’s Mad About You focuses on neurotic 
newlyweds living in Manhattan, while 
aBc’s Laurie Hill adds a five-year-old child 
to the trials of a busy two-career couple. 

It’s no surprise that thirtysomething 
shows are growing in popularity. They re- 
flect, to a large degree, the experiences and 
life-styles of the people who create them. 
They attract the audience demographics 
that advertisers c . They usually get ap- 
plause from the critics—or at least approv- 
ing nods for trying to bring “quality” to a 
medium dominated by escapist drivel. 

The escapist drivel, meanwhile, is go- 
ing after a younger crowd. TV's hottest 
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Dey and Thomas discover, once again, 
that opposites attract 


new genre is the twentysomething ensem- 
ble show. Melrose Place (a spinoff of Bever- 
ly Hills 90210), The Heights (about a group 
of blue-collar New Jersey youths trying to 
launch a rock band) and 2000 Malibu 
Road, a soap opera set in a California 
beach house, all drew strong ratings this 
summer. Coming this fall are nsc’s The 
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DeLane Matthews finds a little time 
for her neglected family 


Round Table (young professionals in 
Washington), Fox’s Class of 96 (students 
at a small Northeastern college) and a slew 
of youth-oriented sitcoms. 

A generation gap could hardly be 
more clearly defined. TV’s under-30s 
are, for the most part, shallow, fun lov- 
ing, upbeat. They tend to live in commu- 








The new fall programs are rife with 
angst-ridden baby boomers and 
fun-loving 20-year-olds. Some 
shows are witty; many are drivel. 





Out All Night 


Morris Chestnut (with LaBelle) on his own 
and having a ball 


nal groups and spend a lot of time in the 
sun. They are still young enough to be 
entranced with the idea of being on their 
own. One of the two bachelors who room 
together (while working at Patti La- 
Belle’s nightclub) in Out All Night raves 
about their new apartment: “It’s what 
we've always talked about. A place of 





mT Going To Extremes 


Med students try to bond (and learn 
anatomy) in the Caribbean 


our own, with no parents, no dorm di- 
rectors—just freedom!” 

\fter the age of 30, however, life gets 
more complicated and troubling. TV's 
thirtysomethings are tense, introspective, 
concerned about relationships. They have 
pressure-filled jobs, and they usually live 
in big cities, where just getting to work 
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can bea problem. “If we're not on the sub- 
way by eight, all the nonsticky seats are 
taken,” says the husband rushing for 
work in Mad About You. They worry a lot 
about their future, and no wonder: if 
they’re not careful, they could end up like 
one of the midlife losers of Middle Ages, 
css’s downer drama that just opened for a 
five-week run. Take Peter Riegert, for in- 
stance, who plays a salesman trying to 
peddle computers to small-town Midwest- 
erners, many of them old people who are 
still mystified by the little holes in steam 
irons. Willy Loman never had it so drab. 
TV’s younger generation, of course, 
has its troubles too, but they are usually 
overblown soap-opera clichés, and they 
seem to catch everybody by surprise. In 
Melrose Place, a naive young secretary is 
sexually attacked by her new boss, but 
only after warning signs that not even 
Senator Arlen Specter could have missed. 
In The Heights, a band member's girlfriend 
announces that she is pregnant. “I guess 
we'll get married. It’s the right thing to 
do,” says the boyfriend, who has apparent- 
ly never seen an episode of Oprah or Dona- 
hue. The knottiest problems in The Heights 
are not personal but group related. The 
sole black member of the band gets razzed 
by his neighborhood pals for playing with 
a bunch of whites. “It’s not a color thing,” 


he replies. “It's a people thing.” A blond 
waif complains that the band won't let her 
sing her own soulful music. “If you don’t 
start taking me seriously, I’m going to quit 
the band!” she cries. Who said anything 
about taking people seriously? 

Not all of TV’s under-30s appear brain 
damaged. Beverly Hills 90210, the high 
school drama whose success launched the 
current spate of twentysomething ensem- 
bles, has always borne more resemblance 
toa thirtysomething show, with its brood- 
ing characters and relatively forthright 
treatment of teen problems. Going to Ex- 
tremes, the new series from John Falsey 
and Joshua Brand (/'l/ Fly Away, Northern 
Exposure) and set in a Caribbean medical 
school, is a surprisingly bland concoction 
from that creative team. But at least it re- 
volves around characters with minimum 
scores on the sars and some awareness of 
the real world. 

Nor are the older-targeted shows, for all 
their introspective angst, necessarily pro- 
found or truthful. Laurie Hill sets up a fa- 
miliar problem: a two-career couple (she’s 
a doctor, he’s a freelance writer) trying to 
find time for each other and for their five- 
year-old son. But the day-to-day conilicts 
are too overbaked. Laurie’s husband gets 
pouty when their evening at home is inter- 
rupted by her beeper. “You have a kid at 
home who's gonna be in college by the time 
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Do you remember where you had your first Jack Daniel's? If so, we hope you'll drop us a line and tell us. 


NO ONE IN LYNCHBURG knew why Jack 
Daniel missed work that spring day in 1904. 


No one except his nephew Lem Motlow, who 
was sworn to silence. You see, Mr. Jack was 
bound for St. Louis and the World’s Fair, where 
his whiskey could be judged against 
the world’s finest. As it happened, 
Jack Daniel returned to Lynchburg 
with a lot less secrecy—and a gold 
medal in his hand for the best 
whiskey in the world. A sip, we 
believe, will confirm the Fair’s 


judges knew their whiskey. 















SMOOTH SIPPIN’ 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey * 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) « Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 








the three of us get to have a meal together!” 
he snaps later. And what is the crisis that 
has called her away? A sick young boy 
whose test results show he is HIV-positive. 
So much for marital sensitivity. 

Love and War is shrewder and funnier, 
but its therapy-session psychologizing 
tends to run amuck. Wally and Jack, the 
couple from opposite sides of the tracks, 
dissect their relationship in first-person 
comments to the camera. (He: “I have this 
feeling about her. It’s like the first time I 


| rode the Cyclone at Coney Island. I was 


strangely excited, and a little nauseous at 
the same time.” She: “I’ve always found 
his type very attractive, but I’m in a dan- 
gerously vulnerable place right now.”) 
Conversing with each other, however, 
they revert to adolescent stammering. 
Jack tries to ask Wally for a date: “Would 
you like to have dinner with me tonight? 
O.K., O.K., that was too much, too formal, 
too crazy. Want to eat with me tonight? I 
mean, | have to eat, you have to eat...” 

The one subject in which conversation 
is blunt and unambiguous is sex. On their 
first date, Jack and Wally kiss briefly, 
then she suddenly blurts out, “Would you 
like to have sex?” They proceed to debate 
the possibility with all the emotional in- 
volvement of a discussion of tax policy on 
Wall Street Week. There are gag lines that 
must have had the show’s writers in 
stitches (“Your condom or mine?”), but 
the whole encounter is contrived and pho- 
ny, like too much of the show. 

Love and War seems even more artifi- 
cial when compared with Mad About You, 
the season’s best new sitcom. Paul and Ja- 
mie (Paul Reiser and Helen Hunt) are 
Manhattan newlyweds with no cute eccen- 
tricities, no clashing political views, no 
comical disparities in social background. 
Their problems are the little ones that oc- 
cur when even compatible people are 
tossed into the same house together for 
the first time. Just getting out of the apart- 
ment in the morning is a Feydeau farce: 
she rushes back to open the window (the 
dog needs air), he rushes back to close it (a 
burglar might get in). 

Mad About You, like Love and War, is 
too self-consciously verbal on the subject of 
sex, but it has more self-deprecating wit. 
She: “It doesn’t bother you that we haven't 
had sex in five days? What’s going on with 
us?” He: “What’s going on is that we're 
married five months and the sexual part 
... is over. | thought you understood that.” 

Reiser, a former stand-up comic, has 
knife-edge timing and a full repertoire of 
nervous tics, and Hunt manages to be both 
charming and exasperating at the same 
time. One sign of a sitcom that cares more 
about its characters than its gag lines: 
when Paul and Jamie start to fight, they 
ask their dinner guests to leave the room— 
carrying their potential wisecracks with 
them. Privacy is one concept that becomes 
more precious with age. . 











MARTHA SWOPE 


BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER: Faith Prince preens in Guys and Dolls; Spiro Malas 
and Sophie Hayden find love and kindness in The Most Happy Fella 


THEATER 


Broadway's 
Record Year 


TITLES: A STACK OF ORIGINAL CAST 
ALBUMS 

COMPOSERS: SOME PROMISING FELLOWS 
NAMED GERSHWIN, LOESSER, MORTON 


THE BOTTOM LINE: Can't get to those smash 
“new” musicals? No sweat—they sound 
even better on record. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





HE STAGESTRUCK KID, CRAZY 

for musicals, says, “When I was 

little, | used to watch all the big 

shows. The music! And the 
lights!” And her chipper beau effuses, 
“Just imagine this theater—giving it a 
whole new life!” The sentiments belong 
to Judy Garland and Mickey Rooney in 
some Edenic MGM musical. But the 
words come from Crazy for You, the 
1992 Tony winner for Best Musical. 

The lights and the music are back on 
Broadway. A rash of hit musicals has 
given the Fabulous Invalid a whole new 
life. And in passing, the so-called renais- 
sance of the American musical has 
spurred a genuine rebirth of that endan- 





gered species, the original cast album. 

All the Broadway biggies are here: 
Crazy for You, Guys and Dolls, Jelly’s 
Last Jam, The Most Happy Fella, Five 
Guys Named Moe, The Will Rogers Fol- 
lies, The Secret Garden, Once on This Is- 
land, Grand Hotel and, in an earlier ges- 
tation, Malsettos. The ardent browser 
will find off-Broadway hits (Song of Sin- 
gapore) and fizzles (Stephen Sond- 
heim’s Assassins) and even the season’s 
notorious flops on Broadway (Nick & 
Nora) and off (Eating Raoul). If Moose 
Murders had been a musical, someone 
would now be recording it. 

Why now? For the same reason 
country music has found an urban con- 
stituency: baby boomers are 
fleeing the assault of rap 
and hard rock. “When we 
were kids, our parents tried 
to force show music down 
our throats, and we didn’t 
like it,” says RCA Victor’s 
man-about-Broadway, Bill 
Rosenfield. ‘““Now we discov- 
er that we like these tunes. 
We want music that is 
comfortable.” 

Back in the more com- 
fortable ‘50s, show music 
was popular music. In 1957 
the original-cast recording 
of My Fair Lady was Ameri- 
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FOREVER 11: Secre’ 
Garden’s fresh Daisy 


ca’s top-selling album. In 1958 The Music 
Man was No. 1; in 1960, The Sound of Mu- 
sic; in 1961, Camelot. Even in 1964, the 
year the Beatles cued kids to buy their 
pop in long form as well as in singles, 
Hello, Dolly! was the No. 3 seller. Hair 
topped all 1969 LPs; the Andrew Lloyd 
Webber-Tim Rice Jesus Christ Superstar 
(technically not an original cast album, 
since the piece was recorded before it 
was staged) was No. 1 in 1971. And that 
was it. No show, including the later 
Lloyd Webber perennials, has since 
come near the top of the U.S. pops. 

The reasons for this eclipse are sim- 
ple and depressing. The sweet democra- 
cy of Top 40 radio devolved into a dicta- 
torship of rock; songs like 7omorrow 
(from Annie) and Memory (from Cats) 
became standards without having been 
hits. And Broadway producers, turning 
a tin ear to the lessons of Hair and Su- 
perstar, did little to lure younger song- 
writers—Randy Newman, Carole King, 
Jeff Barry and Ellie Greenwich, Jim 
Steinman—who might have brought the 
American musical into the age of rock. 
Or maybe it wouldn’t have mattered, 
given the stodgily conservative tastes of 
Broadway's geezer audience. The Rocky 
Horror Show \asted less than a month in 
1975. And Chess was a 1988 Broadway 
flop, though Rice and the composers 
from the pop group ABBA wrote a spec- 
tacularly varied and vigorous score that 
included One Night in Bangkok, the last 
show tune to make the Top 10. 

Today’s most popular shows take no 
such chances. Perhaps there is some- 
thing right about a season in which 
Frank Loesser, dead since 1969, has as 
many shows on Broadway as Lloyd 
Webber. But there is also something 
very wrong. Not one recent main-stem 
show has been set in today’s America or 
taken inspiration from the best of to- 
day’s pop music. Broadway is now the 
museum of the American musical. Guys 
and Dolls, for all its snazz and lilt, is a 
faithful revival of Loesser’s 1950 hit. 
Crazy for You is a jolly update of Gersh- 
win’s 1930 Girl Crazy. Jel- 
ly’s Last Jam is a spiked 
showcase for the rags and 
blues of Jelly Roll Morton, 
who flourished in Gersh- 
win’s day. Tourists go to 
these “new” shows with the 
same nostalgic avidity they 
bring toa “new” Matisse ex- 
hibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Which doesn’t mean 
they aren’t worth attend- 
ing, in person or on record. 
A Broadway album is, after 
all, a portable archive of 
good music. And original- 
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cast producers are ingenious curators. | 


“On the Crazy for You album you're 
hearing a bed of strings that is three to 
four times as large as in the show,” says 
Thomas Z. Shepard, an independent 
producer with more than 60 original 
cast albums to his credit. Shepard's tour 
de force is the 7-min. / Got Rhythm, a 
furious fugue of corrugated tin, metal 
plates, pickaxes and flying feet. The 
song took Shepard a whole day to rec- 
ord—as long as many entire Broadway 
albums. Three times he overdubbed the 
taps of seven dancers, he says, “so it 
would sound like 21 taps. It gave me a 
crispness and balance I never could 
have gotten if I'd told the whole cast, 
‘Just do what you do on stage.’ " 

The best albums preserve not just a 
show’s score but the meaning and joy of 
the theatrical moment. Sitting at home, 
you can’t see the deliriously gaudy hab- 
erdashery that bedecks the Guys and 
Dolls touts, or the wonderfully witty 
scene changes in Crazy for You, or the 
ghosts of parents past that float through 
The Secret Garden. You may miss the sul- 
furous sensuality Tonya Pinkins radiates 
in Jelly’s Last Jam, but you'll get the 
achy-breaky pain in her reading of Play 
the Music for Me. On the Secret Garden al- 
bum, Daisy Eagan, the show’s child star, 
is forever 11, frozen in innocence. Faith 
Prince’s comic chirps and sniffles come 
across magnificently on Guys and Dolls, 
as does the schlemiel’s charisma of Na- 
than Lane in his Sue Me duet with Prince. 

So suit up and listen to albums that 
turn the Broadway museum into a gal- 
lery of living masters. Every night, for a 
fifth of the price of a theater ticket, you 
can hear the music. And feel the light. 


CINEMA 


Lunatie 
Enterprise 


TITLE: SNEAKERS 

DIRECTOR: PHIL ALDEN ROBINSON 
WRITERS: PHIL ALDEN ROBINSON, 
LAWRENCE LASKER AND WALTER F. 

PARKES 

THE BOTTOM LINE: American dreamers find 
a funny new field to invade. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





REDFORD UNDER THE GUN: Leader of the pack in search 


of an electronic grail 


way that portion of it that is computer- 


| driven. The box can decipher any secu- 
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LL RIGHT, THERE'S THIS LITTLE 
black box full of mysterious and 
potent electronics that all kinds 
of people, good, bad and ambig- 
uous, want to possess. The prize is 
merely the key to the universe—or any- 





rity code and permit anyone, hacker or 
master criminal, a free, personally en- 
riching, socially destructive play in this 
great new field of dreams. 

We all know that this kind of prem- 
ise usually sets up movies for which au- 
diences ought to be issued batting hel- 
mets—nothing but high hard ones 
whizzing at us. But writer and director 
Phil Alden Robinson, the auteur of every 
grownup American boy’s sentimental 
favorite, Field of Dreams, is pitching 
smart in his latest start: knucklers and 
sliders, and maybe the occasional spit- 
ter. The result is sweet bemusement. 

The home team in this movie has the 
shambling air of good-natured, slightly 
out-of-it sandlotters. Bishop (a well-cast 
Robert Redford) is a sometime merry 
prankster, still on the run for computer 
crimes he committed in the ’60s; he now 
heads a marginal enterprise that does 
legalized breaking and entering de- 
signed to test corporate security sys- 
tems. His associates include a defrocked 
cla operative (Sidney Poitier); a gentle 
paranoid (Dan Aykroyd) who believes 
the same group that killed Jack Kenne- 
dy also framed Pete Rose; a blind com- 
puter whiz (David Strathairn) whose 
keyboard—and Playboy—are in Braille; 
and a kid (River Phoenix) who demon- 
strated his personal best when he ille- 
gally improved his grades in a raid on 
his school’s mainframe. 

It may be better not to regard this 
crew as a team at all, but rather as an en- 
semble of excellent actors on a goofy, live- 
ly lark. Sure, they gain and lose their elu- 
sive electronic grail the requisite number 
of times, often surprisingly. Their larger 
obligation, however, is not to the implau- 




















sible plot but to their 
funky characters, and to 
the nice, wistful mood of 
the film. They all share a 
nostalgia for ‘60s ideal- 
ism; even their nemesis 
(Ben Kingsley) operates 
out of a dark variant on 
those quixotic beliefs. 

But the great thing 
about them is that they all 
have an observant intelli- 
gence: they can see how 
lunatic their enterprise 
is, how silly they must 
look pursuing it and how 
refreshing it is some- 
times just to drift away 
into fantasy. You might 
call them the gang that 
couldn't think straight. 
You might also reflect, in 
these grim, get-to-the- 
point times, that this is 
their strength, and the strength of this en- 
dearing movie. God, they say, is in the de- 
tails. But fun, and the source of our best 
inspirations, is in the details that at first 
look irrelevant. a 
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MUSIC 


Blues, Hot and 
Home Fried 


PERFORMER: ELMORE JAMES 

ALBUM: ELMORE JAMES, KING OF THE SLIDE 
GUITAR 

LABEL: CAPRICORN 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/iese 50 historic sides 
are still fierce enough to fry the chip in 
your CD player. 


By JAY COCKS 





HE MUSIC HISTORIES CALL THIS 
blues, but it sounds like hellfire 
and burns like brimstone. 

And that means these 50 
sides are some definitive blues: great 
blues, in the great tradition. Elmore 
James, who was born in Mississippi in 
1918 and died in Chicago in 1963, led the 
archetypal bluesman’s life: he rambled 
around the Delta with Robert Johnson in 
the '30s, played juke joints in the '40s, 
had a couple of R.-and-B.-chart hits in 
the early '50s, cut some fierce sides in 
the late ‘50s and early "60s (collected 
here in all their home-fried glory), then 
passed on from the accumulated effects 
of road life and drink before his legend 
started to take hold and his music was 
widely heard. 
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Dictionary, 


Webster's | Webster's 
Webster's | Webster’ 
‘Webster's | Webster's 


Websters © | Webster's 


I’ve been saving up fora 
college education—yours! 


Enter Merriam-Webster’s College Scholarship Sweepstakes: 


I* Prize: $10,000 College Scholarship 2" Prize: $5,000 College Scholarship 


(3) 3" Prizes: Set of Encyclopaedia (100) 4" Prizes: Webster's Ninth New 
Britannica Collegiate Dictionary” 


I'm giving two lucky people, maybe you, one of the most valuable things anyone can get: 
ascholarship toward a college education. All you have to do is go to your local bookstore, fill 
out a Merriam-Webster College Scholarship Sweepstakes entry form, and send it in. You don't 
have to buy anything. But while you're there, why not pick up a copy of America’s best-selling 
dictionary, Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary’; it’s a great investment. 

So go to your favorite bookstore today and start dreaming about yourself, or a loved one, 
in that cap and gown. 
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five-alarm urgency 


It was mostly the reverence and en- 
thusiasm of white musicians—notably 
the Allman Brothers—that broke James 
through to the big audience that had es- 
caped him most of his life. Now, with a 
little of the luck that is long past due him, 
this superb set should place him in the 
pantheon where he belongs. If it does, 
that fits in neatly with the scenario too. It 
was the unexpected commercial success 
of Columbia’s wondrous boxed collection 
of Robert Johnson that sent other compa- 
nies back to their vaults, breathing a lit- 
tle life into history. So Johnson and 
James ramble together again. 

James played a modernized, slightly 
souped-up version of Johnson’s Delta 
slide-guitar style and sang with a five- 
alarm urgency that defied dampening. 
“The crying guitar and the screaming 
voice” are what Bobby Robinson called 


it, but that was only the foundation of 


James’ style, which, as amply represent- 
ed here, shows plenty of range. Only the 
intensity never varies. Talk to Me Baby 
has a rock overlay; Bobby's Rock spins 
along with blues underpinnings driving 
a twangy, near countrified, Duane 
Eddy-style beat; / Believe makes you 
hear the grit under the guitar strings, 
the true Delta way; Anna Lee and Strange 
Angel feature James with a band, big- 
city style but still cutting close to the 
soul and staying close to his roots. 
Audio purists may grouse that the 
CD quality makes these sounds ring 
clear, instead of down and dirty. That is 
a little like a car collector griping that 
some fine detailing on the chrome spoils 
the lines. Spruced up though they are, 
these songs sound nasty and urgent as 
ever. The quality is so direct and unclut- 
tered that it can take you straight back 
to the days that drummer Sam Myers 
recalls in the album notes, when he, 
James and the band would pile into a 
nine-passenger station wagon with their 
instruments and head on down the road. 
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You couldn't miss 'em: that black-and- 
white wagon had a yellow broom paint- 
ed on the side and a big sign that read 
THE BROOMDUSTERS, after an early James 
hit, Dust My Broom. That broom still 
sweeps clean. a 


BOOKS 


Grownup 


Show and Tell 


TITLE: MAKING LOVE 

AUTHOR: RICHARD RHODES 

PUBLISHER: SIMON & SCHUSTER: 

175 PAGES; $18 

THE BOTTOM LINE: ‘Here's more about a sex 
life than you may want to know, but that 
won't stop you from reading on. 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





ICHARD RHODES HAS WRITTEN 
about the unspeakable and the 
unthinkable. His first book, The 
Ungodly, was an epic treatment 
of the Donner party, those galloping 
gourmets who survived the Rocky 
Mountain winter of 1847 by eating their 


NO HOLDS BARRED: Rhodes ranges from 
clinical to pop psych to steamy 


dead. The Making of the Atomic Bomb 
traced the thin line between creative ge- 
nius and mindless annihilation. 

Rhodes now takes on what many 
readers will consider the untouchable: a 
no-holds-barred account of his sex life 
from earliest masturbations to strenu- 
ous exertions in pursuit of his fantasy, 
“a young woman drunk with sensation, 
overstimulated, perpetually orgasmic.” 

His frankness is both liberating and 
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embarrassing—some readers will be 
embarrassed for, as well as by, the au- 
thor. He relives adolescent homosexual 
encounters, initial heterosexual experi- 
ences, marriage-bed routines, and af- 
fairs with women coyly designated Y, O, 
P, W, K and G. There are visits to sex 
clinics to observe procedures for extend- 
ing orgasms, a precise description of the 
author’s penis and details of a hydraulic 
feat Henry Miller would probably have 
thought too incredible even for fiction. 

“All that can be thought can be writ- 
ten,” says Rhodes, quoting Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Fair enough, but writing ex- 
plicitly about sex requires a more delicate 
touch. It takes only a few pages to realize 
he is in the grip of graphomania. Flesh 
must become word. His style swings from 
confessional to clinical, from pop psych to 
steamy paperback prose: “Her body fired 
explosively, every muscle contracting, 
and her back arched grand mai off the bed 
from the abutments of her feet and her 
shoulders.” A passage comparing his 
own orgasm to a thermonuclear explo- 
sion may start a chain reaction of giggles. 

Making Love is best read after 
Rhodes’ A Hole in the World, a memoir of 
his mother’s suicide, his stepmother’s 
abuse and his father’s weakness. The 
boy’s loveless childhood now becomes 
the man’s sexual void, an emptiness that 
can never be filled. 

Eventually Rhodes concludes more 
is not necessarily better. He confesses to 
having used women as sexual sounding 


boards and professes a midlife conver- 
| sion to sensitivity. Not all women will be 


convinced, especially when he boasts 
that “having a penis is like owning a cat. 
What a comedy and what a gift.” Men 
should find this celebration of the antic 
phallus cheering but may not be glad 
Rhodes has let the cat out ofthe bag. @ 


Bonjour, 
Tristesse 


TITLE: S/N 

AUTHOR: JOSEPHINE HART 

PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 164 PAGES: $19 

THE BOTTOM LINE: //tis portentous novel is 


| full of guilty secrets, but the wages of 


wrongdoing may be tedium. 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





HE SIN IN THE TITLE IS ENVY. 
lago, weep. In her second book— 
her first was last year’s best-sell- 
ing Damage—British novelist Jo- 
sephine Hart has concocted a silly piece 
of romantic formula and fitted it out with 
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Some Insurance Comp anies Adap t 


To Change Better Than Others 


The secret to survival is the ability to adapt. To evolve in response to changes in the 
environment. Which gives rise to the question: why are sO many insurance companies unwilling 
to adapt to the changing needs of their customers? Especially ina time when people's lives are 
changing more than ever before in history. 

Mutual of Omaha, however, has long realized that an insurance plan can't adequately 
protect you unless it can change with you. We offeran individually tailored approach to 
insurance that allows it to evolve and change as your needs do, overa lifetime. 

It's a different way of handling insurance. You might say it's 
a bit more highly evolved. But it seems only natural from a 


company witha history of concern for our changing world. 


MinjuaisOnkain 
Companies 


Protecting You InWays No One Ever Thought Of Before. 
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a Nobel 


Prize winni 


you achieve persona 


WealthBuilder™ by Money Magazine personal 
financial planning software brings the sophisti- 
cated Asset Allocation strategy of an Economics 
Nobel Prize winning theory to you, the individual 
investor. 

By using the asset allocation model, you'll 
find out that ‘where’ you invest your money is 
much more important than ‘when’ and Money 
Magazine's Editors know all about the ‘how’. 


But the right ‘where’ and ‘how’ is different 
Sor each individual, depending on current 
financial status, goals, and preferred level 
of risk. 


That's why WealthBuilder draws you a 
personalized financial road map. With 
WealthBuilder's step-by-step directions and on-line 
tutorials, you needn't be an expert to optimize your investing. 


Basically, you merely fill in the blanks and the 
program does all the work. —Laos Angeles Times 1. 


Defining Your Current Status 


WealthBuilder prompts you to enter key personal data, including your 
preferred risk level. Then you quickly see: 
/ Your net worth 
/ Your current monthly budget compared with national averages 
~ Areview of your insurance and estate situations 
/ A forecast of this year’s tax bill...and more 


Focusing Your Objectives 

Key in your goals, i.e., high-income retirement, college tuition, new or 
second home, ete. Accept or modify WealthBuilder’s inflation and interest 
rate forecasts, and the software does the rest. 


WealthBuilder’s 
Strategic Review 


WealthBuilder graphs out 
whether you'll meet, exceed, or fall 
short of achieving your financial 4. 
goals. 

Then WealthBuilder, using the 
Asset Allocation model, shows you 
graphically how much to save and 
helps you create a strategy to meet 
or exceed your goals, It helps you 
build your portfolio with: cash, 
bonds, equities, and precious 
metals. And, you see onscreen how 
you can optimize your portfolio. 


w 
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WealthBuilder compares your current 
portfolio yield with the expected outcome 
of its recommended asset allocation 


WealthBuilder is an excellent program. It delivers 
everything the vendor promises, which is certainly 
a rarity these days. —Individual Investor 


Your Own Financial Control Center 


Invest to achieve your goals with confidence and use WealthBuilder's 


* Basic WealthBuilter product inchudes 500 Mutual Furs and the SAP “0 stocks and bends 
The Nubel Comimitice has rat reviewed of enderwd WealthBuikier by Money Magazine 
PA residents please add TS sales tax Specific free gofts are subject to wvaclabelity To pay by cheek please wend the full amount 


© 1001 Reality Technologies, Ltd. Wealth Baikder$ ea regstered trademark of Reality Techaobages, Led MONEY bv a 
registered trademark of The Time Ine Magazine Comqmay. All other trademarks are the property of (hei fexpective owners 


with Money 


your investment strategy. 


. Thirty days after we ship your 


. When you pay for your copy of 


Magazine and use 
strategy to help 
nancial success. 







complete portfolio manager to maintain and 
monitor your investments. 

You graphically explore, compare and 
evaluate investment options using a unique 
sortable database including updated performance 
data for up to 10,000 stocks and bonds and 1,200 

mutual funds.* 

Compare your results with the Dow Jones 
Industrials, Money Magazine Small Investors Index, 
inflation, CD's, or any alternative you select. 

Conduct a special half-hour WealthBuilder 
session every three months or so using the latest 
investment data, to refocus your financial planning. 
It’s like a regular in-depth review with a high- 
powered, objective financial coach. 


Special FREE Trial and 
FREE Bonus Offer 


See free how by applying this expert advice you can makeover 


We'll charge your credit card 
$5.00 shipping and handling 
now and ship your software 
today, (or, $13.00 for 
overnight shipping), 


copy we'll charge your credit 
card the balance, $99.99. A 
savings of $70 off the 
suggested retail price. 





WealthBuilder, you'll get the 
WealthBuilding Bonus Kit 


See your goals laid out against your 
future returns. Run “what if” scenarios, 


including: 
¢ Free Checkfree” bill payment software with one month free 
membership, 


© Free CompuServe® membership with $15 on-line credit. 

¢ Free investment newsletters. 

¢ Free financial data update to WealthBuilder. 

¢ Aspecial offer from Money Magazine ... and lots more. 

If WealthBuilder can’t more than prove its value to you, simply return it. 









TRY IT FREE ... Plus we guarantee it. 
1-800-535-8804 ext.4809...24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Call our Hotline 1-800-535-8804 ext. 4809 right now to try for free: WealthBullder by Money 
Magazine. Or, just write: “WealthBuilder by Money Magazine FREE Trial”, your name, address (no 
P.O. Boxes), daytime phone (for questions about your order), credit card number, and expiration 
date, specify IBM (5.25" or 3.5") or Macintosh version, on a piece of paper, and mail to: 
WealthBuilder FREE Trial, 624 Market Street , Philadelphia, PA 19104. Available on IBM 

or Macintosh. 


WealthBuilder also available through 
retail and mail order dealers, 


wherever fine software is sold. 








ROMANTIC FORMULA: Hart seems 
obsessed with poisoned minds 


enough heavy portents to sustain a 
Greek myth. “They say the veil that 
hides the future from us was woven by 
an angel of mercy,” she muses. Or, “Nov- 
elists of our own lives, making ourselves 
up from bits of other people, using the 
dead and living to tell our tale, we tell 
tales.” And this is only in the prologue. 

Ruth, a beautiful harpy, was born af- 
ter her mother and father had adopted 
their tiny niece Elizabeth, whose par- 
ents had been killed in a car accident. 
Ruth loses no time in stating her lifelong 
position: “I came wrapped in a caul of 
darkness and anger into Elizabeth's 
kingdom.” Her cousin is, in fact, a pre- 
ternaturally good child, so Ruth culti- 
vates meanness and petty thievery with 
gusto. She hides Elizabeth's favorite 
dolls and into adulthood wears her 
clothes on the sly. Elizabeth paints 
(skies only); Ruth toys with starting a 
publishing imprint (her first book would 
be a reissue of Ambrose Bierce’s The 
Devil's Dictionary) 

Both young women marry, but of 
course Ruth wants Elizabeth's husband. 
The first one eludes her by dying; “I had 
been robbed of my prey,” she frets. She 
nails his successor, however, and the ac- 
quisition of that man, a chilly, dodgy 
character himself, takes up most of the 
action of the story. 

Thank heaven all the characters in 
this cheerless book have enough money 
so that they can skip from London to 
country and from town house to studio 
when the need arises, as it so often does. 
Their conversation is spare and broody 
and liberally sprinkled with dots: “I lack 
the ... the stamina ... yes.” Along the 
way the clichés mount, crowned by the 
blatant use of children’s deaths to prod 
the action toward some kind of climax; 
otherwise Sin would be a serial. Here’s 
hoping the other six vices are not on 
Hart's agenda “ 
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The best way to a man’s 
ee Ncentetaesisa 


Besides burning calories, it strengthens the 
a heart, tones the muscles and improves 
stamina. And it's much less stressful on the 
body than running and high-impact sports 
Working out on NordicTrack also boosts 
creativity and productivity and lowers stress 
making you feel as good as you look 




















It’s time to change your spare tire. 


Unlike most in-home exercisers, 
NordicTrack works all 
the major muscle 
groups of the body 
including the arms 
legs, buttocks, shoulders 
and, yes, even stomach 

So what are you waiting 
for? Call NordicTrack today 


30 day in-bome trial! 
Models priced 

from $299 to $1,299 
ordicjrack 


calor FREE VIDEO 


write 
fora & Brochure 


1-800-328-5888 3: 


“The World's Best 
Aerobic Exerciser.”” 








NordicTrack duplicates the motion of 
cross-country skiing, which most e xperts 
agree is the most efficient and effective 
aerobic exercise 

It bums more calories in less time than 










many other exercise machines. Up to 1,100 NordicTrack, Dept. #37612 
lories per | ting to fitness exne: 141C Jonathan Bivd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 
caiones per hour according tO Titnc S experts. 1992 NordicTrack, Inc., A CML Company © All rights reserve 




























ALLERGY AND COLD RELIEF 


he Steam Inhaler offers you natural, drug- 

free relief from nasal congestion and throat 
irritation. Steam therapy has long been recom- 
mended by doctors for symptomatic relief of 
colds, allergies, bronchitis, laryngitis and 
sinusitis. Unlike the old-fashioned pot of boiling 
water, the Steam Inhaler will not damage deli- 
cate membranes. Its unique water cup creates a 
gentle, safe steam. Its soft hood allows air to mix 
with the steam for comfortable, natural breath- 
ing. Patented grille lets you control the flow of 
steam, making it safe for adults and children. 
Compact and lightweight, you can use it at 
home, or while traveling. Uses only 1.5 ozs. of 
ordinary tap water to give you up to 30 minutes 
of therapy. Menthol or eucalyptus products can 
be added to the water for enhanced benefits. 
Automatic dual-voltage capability for use with 


foreign currents. UL Listed. $49.95 #3870. 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE” 800-872-5200 


* DEPT. TMER301; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 


If you prefer, mail check or credit card number with expiration date and authorized signature. Please 
include $49.95 plus $6.95 (for UPS/insurance) for each order, along with the item number. Steam 
Inhaler #3870. Canadian residents, we can only accept telephone orders 


*No risk 30-day return privilege. *Most orders ship within 48 hours of recetpt 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment, *We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 
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It appeared around 
the same time knees did. 
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MAKE RESPONSIBILITY PART OF YOUR ENJOYMENT G ilbey s. The Authentic G In. 














SHORT 


Hard Heads on the 
Cutting Edge 


AFTER THE ALTERNATIVE ROCK GROUP 
Nirvana swaggered its way to the top of 
the charts, record executives scrambled 
to sign up other cutting-edge bands. A 
bidding war broke out earlier this year, 
as eight companies competed to enlist 
HELMET, an obscure New York City- 
based band whose debut album on a 
smaller independent label had sold 
about 10,000 copies. The winner, Inter- 
scope Records, reportedly offered more 
than $1 million and has released the 
band’s new album, Meantime. So was all 
the fuss worth it? If your taste runs to 
unmelodic sounds and obtuse lyrics 
(“What's the worst or/better dead/wear 
it out/the pain is in my head”), Inter- 
scope’s dollars will seem well spent. 
Otherwise, wear a crash helmet. 


Stacked Deck 

NICOLAS CAGE LOSES BIG IN A POKER 
game. James Caan, the winner, is a pro- 
fessional gambler who offers to forgive 
the debt if Cage’s fiancé will spend a 
weekend with him. The young woman, 
Sarah Jessica Parker, is glorious and, 
more important, reminds Caan of his 
late wife. His object, in HONEYMOON IN 
VEGAS, is matrimony, not a shabby two- 
night stand. Still, there is something at 
best strained, at worst distasteful in the 
setup, and nothing funny in its frantic 
working out by writer-director Andrew 
Bergman. Neither Cage nor Caan hits 
the right note here; the former is too 
nutsy, the latter too grim. But in this 
witless context, they are more to be pit- 
ied than censured. 


Good Wager 

WHY WOULD BILL COSBY GIVE UP A SUC- 
cessful network sitcom to host a game 
show from the 1950s long identified with 
Groucho Marx? Maybe because he gets to 
chat with everyday folks, like the securi- 
ty guard who patrols women's rest- 
rooms, or the teamster who claims to 
have had an out-of-body experience. The 
new, syndicated YOU BET YOUR LIFE faith- 








MUSIC: Newcomer Helmet 
reaches for the power of Nirvana 


YNYWW) View ae 


TELEVISION: Cosby and goose 
bring back the secret word 


BOOKS: A former player takes a 
shrewd look at the pro tennis tour 


PATRICIA D 


COND 


LL THAT 
Ry VIAINS 


hd 


BOOKS: A crime procedural offers 
compelling forensic play-by-play 
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fully reproduces most of the features of 
the old show, including the secret word 
(tacked to a goose, not a duck), the super- 
fluous onstage announcer and even some 
of Groucho’s ritual lines (“It’s your last 
chance to beat the other couples”). Game 
shows in 1992 don’t get any more low- 
tech or laid-back. Nor are there many 
personalities who could make it work so 
effortlessly. 


Fuzzy Balls, 
Murky Psyches 


THE SUBTITLE OF ELIOT BERRY’S 
shrewd and knowledgeable TOUGH 
DRAW (Holt; $25), an account of the 1990 
and ’91 pro tennis tour, sounds like Dink 
Stover at Yale: The Path to Tennis Glory. 
Ignore this; Berry, who was a good tour- 
nament player as a junior, writes about 
tennis almost as well as Roger Angell 
writes about baseball. Here's his take on 
Jean Fleurian, losing a tough one to Pete 
Sampras: “If the Frenchman could have 
imagined winning, he would have won.” 
He nails Ivan Lendl’s monstrous ade- 
quacy: ‘Antonio Salieri in a sweatsuit.” 
And he quotes a fan's remark about 
John McEnroe that hits the turbulent 
center of the man: “He just liked to cre- 
ate chaos. Because he was comfortable 
with it. With chaos.” 


° 
Doctoring Death 

FOR FORENSIC PATHOLOGIST KAY SCAR- 
petta, having it all means making home- 
made pasta in the evening and sawing 
the skullcaps off corpses during the day. 
Patricia D, Cornwell's heroine, as dig- 
nified as her creator’s middle initial, 
drives a Mercedes, looks at home at a 
tennis club and is down in the morgue 
before dawn, “up to my elbows in 
blood.” In her third crime procedural, 
ALL THAT REMAINS (Scribner's; $20), 
Cornwell sets Dr. Scarpetta against a se- 
rial killer of teenage couples. In her cos- 
mos (Richmond, Virginia), murder is 
never a crime passionel or a grab for 
wealth. Evil is violent and horrible, and 
Dr. Scarpetta’s nemeses are psycho- 
pathic ciphers. The reader’s payoff is 
the compelling forensic play-by-play and 
the intricate deconstruction of gore. 
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“I heard Cycle 


PECEV Ea tbitievlayi ky’ 
Science Diet. So I asked 
my veterinarian.” 





When it comes to the 
nutrition you demand for your Ask your vet. 
dog, not even Science Diet* 
surpasses the nutritionally 
advanced formula of Cycle. 

A formula developed with 
veterinarians to deliver the 
balanced nutrition you used to 
never find in the supermarket. 
But don't take our word for it. 
Because there's only one way 
to see if Cycle lives up to your 
standards. And that decision, 
we'll leave to you. And your 
Veterinarian. 








“Science Diet is a Product and Registered Trademark of the Coigate-Palmolive Company. © 1992 The Quaker Oats Company. 








Auteur! Auteur! 


FOR EVERY MISS AMERICA CON- 
testant who has said, “! want to 
help people,” there must be a 
dozen actors who have said, “I'd 
really like to direct.” Latest to 
join the crowd behind the cam- 
era: DARYL HANNAH, 3). She just 
shot a_ self-scripted 12-min 
short, The Last Supper. Subject? 
The strained relationship be- 
tween a little girl and her moth- 
er’s less-than-caring boyfriend 
Says Hannah: “It just evolved out 
of my own imagination.” 





Kid Stuff 


WHAT DO ACCLAIMED AUTHOR 
AMY TAN and earthy chanteuse 
Joni Mitchell have in common? A 
desire to expand their audiences 
beyond the thirty- and fortysome 
thing set—to the eightsomething 
set. Tan, 40, recycled a chapter 
from her best-selling book, 7/e 
Joy Luck Club, transforming it 
into a mystical children’s story 
called The Moon Lady; it is due 
out later this month. Also bound 
for store shelves this fall: a big 
picture-book version of Mitchell's 
fabled "60s song, Both Sides Now. 
Good news for kids enraptured 
by Mom and Dad's Woodstock 
war stories. 


PEOPLE 


| By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


Tony Does It His Way 


NOTHING BOOSTS A CAREER LIKE A GOOD WORD FROM 


the Chairman of the Board. Just ask TONY BENNETT. 
Nearly 30 years ago, undisputed swing king Frank 
Sinatra named Bennett his favorite singer, the best 
in the business that boasted the silky seductive 
sounds of Mel Tormé and Perry Como. “He doubled 
my audience,” remarks Bennett. “Sinatra’s always 
been warm and wonderful to me.” So now it's time to 
thank Frank, the right way: with a tribute album. On 
Perfectly Frank, the 66-year-old Queens-bred croon- 
er belts out 24 Sinatra classics, including gems like 
Vight and Day and I've Got the World on a String. 
Says Bennett of Ol Blue Eyes: “He's given us the 
most mature popular music ever written.” Bennett 
will further extend his gratitude with a Perfectly 


Frank tour beginning in New York City next week. 
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nl 
Exposure 
YES, VIRGINIA, TRUTH IS STRANG- 
er than situation comedy. Take 
the latest phase in the curious 
career of former U.S. diplomat 
FELIX BLOCH, fired by the gov- 
ernment in 1990 for an alleged— 
but still unproved—connection to | 
the Kremlin. For three months, i 
Bloch, 57, has been rounding out / 
his résumé by packing groceries i 
in a North Carolina supermar- | 
ket. When discovered at Chapel 
Hill’s Harris Teeter by a report- | 
er, Bloch—once media-hounded 
and still media hating—snapped, 
“What? This is news?” Clearly a 
stranger to job counseling, Bloch 
will soon begin driving a bus. 


a 

Steer Clear 

DOES FRANK LORENZO STEER 
cars the way he steers companies: 
straight into trouble? The former 
chairman of defunct Eastern Air- 
lines and bankrupt Continental 
wound up ina Houston courtroom 
pleading no contest to drunk- 
driving charges. Lorenzo, 52, 
whose high-hand- _ 
ed ways marked 
him as a_ kind ? 
of Leona Helms- ¢ 
ley of the air- 
transport industry, § 
was slapped with 
two years’ proba- 
tion anda $750 fine. 
Houston police had 
caught up with Lor- a> 
enzo as he was ca- 

reening in the wrong direction on 
a one-way street. When they ad- 
ministered a field sobriety test, he 
flunked. 
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TV Could Nourish 
Minds and Hearts 


ESPITE QUESTIONS OF THE MOTIVATION BEHIND THEM, 

the attacks by the President and the Vice President on 

the moral content of television entertainment have 

found an echo in the chambers of the American soul. 
Many who reject the messengers still accept the message. 
They do not like the moral tone of American TV. In our society 
only the human family surpasses television in its capacity to 
communicate values, provide role models, form consciences 
and motivate human behavior. Few educators, church leaders 
or politicians possess the moral influence of those who create 
the nation’s entertainment. 

Every good story will not only captivate its viewers but also 
give them some insight into what it means to be a human be- 
ing. By so doing, it can help them grow into the deeply cen- 
tered, sovereignly free, joyously loving human beings God 
made them to be. Meaning, freedom and love—the supreme 
human values. And this is the kind of human enrichment the 
American viewing public has a right to expect from those who 
make its entertainment. 

It is not a question of entertainment or enrichment. These 
are complementary concerns and presuppose each other. The 
story that entertains without enriching is superficial and es- 
capist. The story that enriches without entertaining is simply 
dull. The story that does both is a delight. 

Is that what the American viewing public is getting? Per- 
haps 10% of prime-time network programming is a happy 
combination of entertainment and enrichment. | think imme- 
diately of dramas like /‘l/ Fly Away and Life Goes On or come- 
dies like Brooklyn Bridge and The Wonder Years. There used to 
be television movies rich in human values, but they have now 
become an endangered species. Sleaze and mayhem. Murder 
off the front page. The woman in jeopardy. Is there too much 
sex on American TV? Not necessarily. Sex is a beautiful, even 





FATHER KIESER produced Insight and Romero and heads the 
Humanitas Prize organization. 





| America’s entertainment. 


holy, part of human life, a unique way for husband and wife to 
express their love. No doubt there is too much dishonest sex 
on TV. How often do we see the aching emptiness, the joyless 
despair that so often follows sex without commitment? And 
certainly there is too much violence. It desensitizes its view- 
ers to the horrors of actual violence and implies that it is an ef- 
fective way to resolve conflict. I seldom see the dehumaniza- 
tion that violence produces, not only in its victims, but also in 
its perpetrators. And | never see the nonviolent alternative— 
the way of dialogue and loye—explored. Jesus has much to 
teach us here. So do Gandhi and Martin Luther King. Ninety- 
four percent of the American people believe in God; 41% go to 
church on any given Sunday. But you'd never know it by 
watching American TV. We seldom see TV characters reach 
for God or fight with Him, despite the theatricality latent in 
their doing so. Why is that? I find television too much con- 
cerned with what people have and too little concerned with 
who they are, very concerned with taking care of No. 1 and not 
at all concerned with sharing themselves with other people. 
All too often it tells us the half truth we want to hear rather 
than the whole truth we need to hear. 

Why is television not more fully realizing its humaniz- 
ing potential? Is the creative community at fault? Partially. 
But not primarily. I have lived and worked in that communi- 
ty for 32 years, as both priest and producer, As a group, 
these people are not the sex-crazed egomaniacs of popular 
legend. Most of them love their spouses, dote on their chil- 
dren and hunger after God. They have values. In fact, in Hol- 
lywood in recent months, audience enrichment has become 
the in thing. asc, cps and nec have all held workshops on it 
for their programming executives. A coalition of media 
companies has endowed the Humanitas Prize so that it can 
recognize and celebrate those who accomplish it. And dur- 
ing the school year, an average of 50 writers spend a Satur- 
day a month in a church basement discussing the best way 
to accomplish it. All before the Vice President's misguided 
lambasting of Murphy Brown. 

The problem with American TV is not the lack of story- 
tellers of conscience but the commercial system within 
which they have to operate. Television in the U.S. is a busi- 
ness. In the past, the business side has been balanced by a 
commitment to public service. But in recent years the frag- 
mentation of the mass audience, huge interest payments and 
skyrocketing production costs have combined with the rcc’s 
abdication of its responsibility to protect the common good to 
produce an almost total preoccupation with the bottom line. 
The networks are struggling to survive. And like most busi- 
nesses in that situation, they make only what they feel the 
public will buy. And that, the statistics seem to indicate, is 
mindless, heartless, escapist fare. If we are dissatisfied with 
the moral content of what we are invited to watch, I think we 
should begin by examining our own consciences. When we 
tune in, are we ready to plunge into reality, so as to extract its 
meaning, or are we hoping to escape into a sedated world of 
illusion? And if church leaders want to elevate the quality of 
the country’s entertainment, they should forget about boy- 
cotts, production codes and censorship. They should work at 
educating their people in media literacy and at mobilizing 
them to support quality shows in huge numbers. 

That is the only sure way to improve the moral content of 
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This is one car 
youd sell to a friend. 


The 1992 LeSabre Custom has the highest The reason? Simple—Buicks are built to 
projected resale value in its class. * So last. That’s what value is all about. 

you'll feel as good about selling it as you did For more information on LeSabre or for a 
about driving it. You get a great price, free reprint from The Complete Car Cost 


and your friend gets a great car. ({ \ Guide, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 





*Information provided by IntelliChoice, Inc's 199. 


BUICK 
The New Symbol For Quality In America. 
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1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nic. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





